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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


A FLIGHT WITH THE BIRDS. 


GosstP can scarcely fail to be entertaining 


|| when it dwells upon the deeds and habits of 
|| bird, beast, or fish. They can do nothing imper- 


tinent. When Mr. Dixon tells us how his tame 
guans in winter sat upon the kitchen fender to 
enjoy the roasting fire ; how if a window or door 
were left open, they would make themselves at 
| home upstairs and downstairs, and disturb the 
| house with their sonorous outcries ; how one 
| morning while busy writing, he heard a great 
clatter in the adjoining apartment, and on 
inspecting the cause, found one of the guans 
on the drawing-room mantel-piece, admiring 
itself in the glass, and making room for its 
mate by clearing off the china ornaments ;— 
when we hear such things told we almost 
think that we should like to keep a pair of 
guans. They must be pleasant birds. 

We have been reading Mr. Dixon’s book 
upon the Dovecote and the Aviary. Our 
thoughts are fluttering full of guans, curassows, 
cassowaries, emeus, and the like ; it is good 
for our peace that we should let some of 
them fly. 

The curassow, for example. He is a bird 
who will follow you about like a dog; his 
ways are most engaging; he is a large fowl, 
and pre-eminently eatable. Pheasant is not 
so exquisite a meat as curassow. Well, there 
be curassows in England ; they will live here, 
they will fatten here, they will appear to be 
extremely happy here ; why can’t they be ac- 
climatised, and bred in our farm-yards as 

heasants have been acclimatised, and turkeys? 
The question has been often asked, and Mr, 
Dixon gives in answer his experience upon 
the matter. 

The curassows are somewhat smaller than 
turkeys, and they live in flocks, The guans, 
which are a genus of the same family—the 
Cracidee—are somewhat larger than pheasants, 
and they live in pairs. When caught young 
and tamed, the curassows make themselves at 
home, and become full of sly and sociable ways 
with us, as is the case with parrots or monkeys. 
They like to establish themselves in-doors as 
members of the family, and they live on 
friendly terms with all the poultry in a farm. 
Why is it then, that although the curassow 
has been introduced into Europe for two hun- 
dred and fifty years, it still remains a curiosity 
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among us, while the turkey—which was first 
introduced at nearly the same time—is to be 
found strutting alive in almost every farm- 
yard, and boiled or roasted upon almost every 
dinner table about Christmas time. Why do 
we not get the curassow to breed among us; 
that is, in fact, the question. The taming of 
it is an easy matter. 

One difficulty lies in the fact, that they 
are in this country greenhouse birds during 
the winter ; they may lose their toes through 
dabbling over cold, wet soil, their home being 
among the forest trees of a hot climate. It is 
because of their dwelling in the dense forest, 
where their forms are closely shrouded in the 
luxuriant foliage, that these sociable birds are 
provided with so loud a voice for trumpeting 
their whereabouts to oneanother. The wind- 
pipe of the curassow, or guan, is lengthened 
out and twisted under the skin of the throat 
into a form much like that of a trumpet, and 
on account of this provision the bird is able 
to produce a large volume of sound. From 
the hot forests of South America to the cold 
sloppiness of winter on an English farm, the 
change is great for the most good-humoured 
of birds, and it may well come down to be 
roasted prematurely by the kitchen fire. 

But when these birds are placed, by 
artificial means, in the best circumstances as 
to climate, they do indeed lay occasional eggs, 
and now and then rear young; but they do 
not increase and multiply freely in any 
natural proportion. Nothing could have been 
pleasanter than the arrangement for the 
curassows in the menagerie at Knowsley. 
Mr. Dixon describes what he found there in 
the summer of 1849. “The curassows and 
guans were lodged in a series of lofty and 
charming aviaries, open to the air and sun- 
shine, and inclosed only by wire netting, 
except at the back, which consists of a range 
of houses to which the birds can retire at 
pleasure, and which in cold and damp weather 
are kept at an agreeable temperature. Their 
enclosures are planted with shrubs and 
flowers ; green turf, varied with clean gravel, 
covers the ground; a small, clear stream of 
water is ever flowing through each separate 
little garden ; not cleanliness merely, but the 
most pleasing neatness is preserved.” Never- 
theless these birds did little in the way of 
rearing young. “One male bird,” we are 
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told, “ yielding a little to the fascination of 
the spot, had prepared for his mate a bower 
of love. And where does the reader think 
it was placed. The gallant curassow had 
mounted a tall holly-bush, and thereon made 
a nest about the size and shape of a peck 
basket, interlacing the twigs, and then lining 
them with the prickly leaves, which he hac 
cropped, as a comfortable couch for the hen 
and her nestlings. The whole thing was an 
insult to any incubating female, and she 
treated it with the neglect that such a 
structure of chevaua-de-frises deserved.” 

There seems to be especial difficulty about 
the acclimatising into Europe the birds of 
South America. This may be in some degree 
accounted for by the reversal of the seasons, 
consequent on a trausfer from the southern 
to the northern hemisphere. Periodicity 
of moulting time, being established in the 
body of a bird and suited to its habitat, a 
change of habitat which turns the seasons 
upside down, must expose the animal to many 
risks. In the case, however, of the black 
swan and some other Australian birds, this 
difficulty seems to have been overcome. 

Then there is the water-hen to talk about ; 
concerning which Aldrovandi wrote during 
our “good old times.” “In the stagnant 
waters,” he says, “which fence the houses of 
the nobility, and in fish-ponds, it mostly dwells 
amongst the English.” It can skim the sur- 
face of the water, run upon the floating leaves 
of water-lilies, dive, swim in the water or on 
the water, fly in the air, or climb trees. The 
young look like mice upon two legs; for on 
them is rather a fur than a down that keeps 
the water out. As the bird grows, the fur 
becomes a downy undercoat, concerning which 
a friend whom Mr. Dixon quotes discourses 
pleasantly and profitably. “The linsey- 
woolsey undercoat of the water-hen is ad- 
mirably adapted to its amphibious mode 
of life. Man has been unable hitherto 
to devise anything approaching to the soft, 
warm, and elastic waterproof mantle of the 

allinule. All our combinations of Welsh 
annel, Llama cloth, and Mackintosh are 
infinitely inferior to the coverings of the duck 
and the goose. The way in which this 
clothing is distributed on the body of the 
water-hen, is well worthy of notice. The 
whole is warm and waterproof, but the 
inner garment over the crop, where it meets 
the brush of the water in the act of running 
through wet grass and in diving, is much 
thicker than on the breast, within which the 
vital organs are well shielded by muscles 
and bone. Over the belly the thick, close, 
impervious down covers the intestines, and 
preserves them effectually from the wet and 
cold to which they are so much exposed in 
wading through the moist, rank herbage of 
their favourite swamps. It has often struck 
me, in examining waterfowl, that the air 
enclosed in the delicate network of down 
must be one provision for keeping the bird 
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dry, as if it were sailing upon a natural air 
eushion,” 

Then there is the kingfisher with his 
glittering metallic foliage—in flight all blue, in 
repose all ruddy brown. He is a restless 
fellow: suddenly dashing on the water, he 
seems to rebound from it in upward flight as 
a cricket ball from the bat. Then he will 
settle on the nearest twig, in an impetuous, 
thoughtless way. A veracious friend of Mr. 
Dixon’s, angling near Norwich, was quietly 
watching his float, when a kingfisher darted 
under the arch of an adjacent bridge, and 
settled on his fishing rod, the nearest twig. 
Of course he soon flew off again. From a 
twig the busy bird looks down into the stream 
till he espies a fish ; then with a sure aim he 
darts upon it, and rising from the water with 
unwetted wings, flies off to take a dinner in 
his nest. A surgeon of Uxbridge, Mr. W. 
Rayner, has kept as a sort of happy family in 
one aviary, thirty-three feet long, ten wide, 
and seventeen high, ninety-four species of 
birds. ‘Trees were planted in the aviary—fir, 
box, birch, and beech; there was also a 
fountain, and the birds followed their natural 
instincts. Among the birds in a separate 
long cage was a nest of kingfishers confined 
with two hobby hawks. The young king- 
fishers acquired a taste for the meat given to 
the hawks, and when they had a piece of 
meat they would hold it in their bill and 
strike each end against the perch for a few 
seconds, as they are in the habit of striking 
any fish to stun before they swallow it. The 
minnows in the fountain were, however, their 
real diet. Having feasted upon these, a king- 
fisher, says the surgeon by whom these birds 
were kept, “ becomes inactive for some quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes, its feathers 
rumpled, and sitting all of a heap, sleepy and 
stupid. This lasts during digestion, which 
is very rapid ; and as soon as it is completed, 
the bird is observed to be opening its bill 
very wide two or three times, and at length 
ejects a pellet about an inch long, composed 
of bones, beautifully matted together, and 
not unlike a lump of Epsom salts, (you see I 
cannot help comparisous which are natural 
to me), This mass is perfectly inodorous, 
and forms, in the wild state, the nidus for the 
deposit of their eggs, in the holes to which 
they continue to resort, year after year, for 
breeding purposes.” 

Mr. Rayner’s nest contained seven young 
kingfishers, but as they approached mature 
years they fought together until one only 
survived, The Lingfisher is a solitary bird; 
except about breeding time it is not even seen 
in pairs. It needs much elbow room, and in 
a wild state loves to flit from stream to 
stream. It is curious that, while the king- 
fishers here live upon fish, and frequent 
exclusively the water sides, there are ae 
fishers in Australia which never see water at 
all, and never drink it. They were to be 
found, healthy and breeding, on the parched 
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plains of the interior, during a severe drought, 
and far removed from water. They feed upon 
small animals of any kind—quadrupeds, birds, 


snakes, lizards; and the fluid that they find 
contained within their prey appears to be 
suificient for their nourishment. 

Among birds of Australia we should not 


forget to talk about the emeu, which, together 
with the kangaroo, is giving place before the 
dogs and guns of European settlers. The 
kangaroo is the food of the Australian natives, 
We punish them if they lay finger on our 
sheep and oxen, but they cannot punish us 
for the havoc we commit among the kan- 
aroos. “ Almost every stockman,” says Sir 
‘homas Mitchell, “has several kangaroo 
dogs, and it would be only an act of justice 
towards the aborigines to prohibit white men 
from killing these creatures, which are as 
essential to the natives as cattle to the 
Europeans.” 

The natives have not warred against the 
emeu recklessly, lest it should be destroyed. 
Emeu’s flesh is forbidden to their young men, 
although it is better meat than kangaroo. 
The same care is taken of the ducks, which 
may be eaten only by the married. The 
Europeans being less particular, hunt emeus 
down, wantonly, often for no better object 
than their handsome feathers, or for their 
flesh, which is said to resemble good beef- 
steak. Emeus are able with a kick to kill a 
dog, or break a horse’s leg; but dogs are 
taught to seize them by the neck, and in that 
way overthrow them easily. The emeu may 
be destined to become extinct, like the dinornis 
in New Zealand,—if the dinornis be extinct. 
About this gigantic bird we have a good 
deal to say. In 1844, Captain Sir Everard 
Home wrote: “I feel little doubt that 
the dinornis exists in the Middle Island of 
New Zealand, which is very thinly inhabited 
and almost quite unknown ; perhaps, also, in 
Stewart's Island.” Rumours were afloat. The 
natives of the neighbourhood of Cloudy 
Bay, in Cook’s Straits, were said to have 
informed an Englishman belonging to a 
whaling party, “that there was a bird of ex- 
traordinary size to be seen only at night on 
the side of a hill near there; and that he, 
with the native and a second Englishman, 
went to the spot; that after waiting some 
time, they saw the creature at some little 
distance, which they describe as fourteen or 
sixteen feet high. One of the men proposed 
to go nearer and shoot, but his compauion 
was so exceedingly terrified, or perhaps both | 
of them, that they were satisfied with looking 
at him, when in a little time he took the 
alarm and strode away up the side of the 
mountain.” There is a sea-serpenty flavour 
in these stories ; but they smack strongly of 
truth, too, The following, which is quoted 
from a paper by the Reverend R. ‘Tayler 
in the “ New Zealand Magazine,” has poiuts 
of credibility about it:—‘Mr. Meurant, 
employed by the Government as native 
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interpreter, stated to me that in the latter end 
of 1813, he saw the flesh of the moa (dinornis) 
in Molyneux harbour ; since that period, he 
has seen feathers of the same kind in the 
natives’ hair. They were of a black or 
dark colour, with a purple edge, having quills 
like those of the albatross in size, but much 
coarser. He saw a moa bone which reached 
four inches above his hip from the ground, 
and as thick as his knee, with flesh and sinews 
upon it. The flesh looked like bull beef. The 
slaves, who were from the interior, said that 
it was still to be found inland. The natives 
told him that the one whose flesh he had seen 
was a dead one, which they had found ac- 
cidentally ; that they had often endeavoured 
to snare them, but without success. A man, 
named George Pauley, now living in Foveaux 
straits, told him that he had seen the moa, 
which he described as being an immense 
monster, standing about twenty feet high. 
He saw it near a lake in the interior. It ran 
from him, and he also ran from it.” 

Science has shown to our wondering eyes in 
a very remarkable manner, the actual form 
and structure of a bird which has never been 
seen, except by the persons above-mentioned. 
Not many years ago, a sailor presented 
at the British Museum a huge marrow-bone 
which he desired to sell, and which he had 
brought from New Zealand. The officers of 
that institution not usually dealing in that 
class of marine stores, referred him to the 
College of Surgeons, where, they said, he 
would find a gentleman—one Professor Owen 
—who had a remarkable predilection for old 
bones. Accordingly, the sailor took his 
treasure to the Professor; who, finding it 
unlike any bone even he had any knowledge 
of, sent the man away rejoicing with a full 
pocket—rejoicing himself in the acquisition 
of a new subject for scientific inquiry. 
Although the bone had manifestly contained 
marrow, and was therefore unlike the bones 
of birds in general, Mr. Owen concluded, 
from certain structural evidences, that this 
bone had belonged to a bird, and a bird of a 
species hitherto unknown. Those who have 
ever experienced the flutter which the clue to 
any discovery ofa scientific character occasions, 
will at once understand the excitement which 
was felt. by the little world of naturalists, to 
whom the Professor displayed his new bone. 
It was immediately figured and lithographed, 
aud copies, with certain instructions for 
finding other such bones, were sent out to 
New Zealand to be distributed wherever 
Euopeans had trod among the ferns of that 
colony. Years passed. By and bye a very big 
box arrived in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Loudon, 
contaiuing congeners of the sailor’s marrow- 
bone ; some of them upwards of a yard long. 
Professor Owen set to work, and built up from 
these bones, not one, but five aneey 
eleven) distinct species of an extinct animal, 
hitherto utterly unknown to natural history. 
It must have unable to fly (hence the 
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marrow, instead of air, in the bones), and must 
have had uncommon pedestrian powers (hence 
the necessity for marrow).* The structure of 
the beak and neck indicates that its power of 
wrenching and grubbing up roots must have 
been tremendous. Its food was fern roots, 
which in New Zealand are so farinaceous that 
the natives make bread of them to this day. 
It has been named the dinornis, because it is 
the most stupendous of birds (deinos, fearfully 
.great, ornis, bird). 

The disappearance of the dinornis is easily 
accounted for. When the progenitors of the 
present native tribes first landed from the 
South Seas, the dinornis must have been their 
only animal food; for in New Zealand no 
quadrupeds are indigenous. As it took no 
longer than a century for the Dutch to ex- 
tirpate the dodo from the Mauritius, a couple 
of centuries would have quite sufficed to kill 
and cook the dinornis off the face of New 
Zealand. When these birds had been all 
eaten up, the Maoris took to killing and 
cooking one another. 

The next great zoological excitement to be 
looked for is a real live dinornis. If one of 
these gigantic birds be ever found and brought 
to Regent’s Park, the mapagtanes may 
accept the Chiltern Hundreds and retire 
from the representation of the Nile, disgusted 
at the lead that will be taken by the honour- 
able member from New Zealand. 


THE THREE SISTERS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


- . , Of whom may we seek for succour, but 
of Thee, O Lord, who for our sins art justly 
displeased? .,. 

“. . earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust ; in sure and certain hope of the Resur- 
rection to eternal life. 

“ T heard a voice from heaven, saying unto 
me, Write. From henceforth blessed are the 
dead, which die in the Lord; even so saith 
the Spirit, for they do rest from their la- 
bours.” 

It was a burial in a village churchyard, and 
standing by an open grave there was one 
mourner only, a woman—Bertha Vaux. 
Alone, in sadness and silence, with few tears— 
for she was little used to weep—she stood and 
looked upon her sister’s funeral ; stood and 
saw the coffin lowered, and heard the first 
handful of earth fall rattling on the coffin lid ; 
then turned away, slowly, to seek her solitary 
house. The few spectators thought her cold 
and heartless; perhaps if they could have 
raised that black veil, they would have seen 
such sorrow in her face as might have moved 
the hearts of most of them. 

The sun shone warmly over hill and vale 
that summer’s day, but Bertha Vaux shivered 
as she stepped within the shadow of her 
lonely house. It was so cold there; so cold 
and damp and dark, as if the shadow of that 
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death that had entered it was still lingering 
around. The stunted evergreens, on which, 
since they first grew, no sunlight had ever 
fallen, no single ray of golden light to 
brighten their dark sad leaves for years, 
looked gloomier, darker, sadder, than they 
had ever looked before ; the very house, with 
its closed shutters—all closed, except one in 
the room where the dead had lain,—seemed 
mourning for the stern mistress it had lost, 
A lonely woman now, lonely and sad, was 
Bertha Vaux. 

She sat in the summer evening in her silent 
cheerless room. It was so very still, not even 
a breath of wind to stir the trees; no voice of 
living thing to break upon her solitude ; no 
sound even of a single footstep on the dusty 
road; but in the solitude that was around 
her, countless thoughts seemed springing into 
life; things long forgotten; feelings long 
smothered ; hopes once bright—bright as the 
opening of her life had been, that had faded 
and been buried long ago. 

She thought of the time when she and her 
sister, fifteen years ago, had come first to the 
lonely house where now she was; of a few 
years later—two or three—when another 
younger sister had joined them there; and it 
seemed to Bertha, looking back, as if the 
house had sometimes then been filled with 
sunlight. The dark room in which she sat 
had once been lightened up—was it with the 
light from Gabrielle’s bright eyes? In these 
long sad fifteen years, that little time stood 
out so clearly, so hopefully; it brought the 
tears to Bertha’s eyes, thinking of it in her 
solitude. And how had it ended? For ten 
years nearly, now—for ten long years—the 
name of Gabrielle had never been spoken in 
that house. The light was gone—extin- 
guished in a moment, suddenly ; a darkness 
deeper than before had ever since fallen on 
the lonely house. 

The thought of the years that had passed 
since then—of their eventlessness and weary 
sorrow; and then the thought of the last 
scene of all—that scene which still was 
like a living presence to her—her sister's 
death. 

Joanna Vaux had been cold, stern, and 
unforgiving to the last; meeting death un- 
moved ; repenting of no hard thing that she 
had done throughout her sad, stern life; 
entering the valley of the shadow of death 
fearlessly. But that cold deathbed struck 
upon the heart of the solitary woman who 
watched beside it, and wakened thoughts and 
doubts there, which would not rest. She 
wept now as she thought of it, sadly and 
quietly, and some murmured words burst 
from her lips, which sounded like a prayer— 
not for herself only. 

Then from her sister’s deathbed she went 
far, far back—to her own childhood—and a 
scene rose up before her; one that she had 
closed her eyes on many a time before, 
thinking vainly that so she could crush it 
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from her heart, but now she did not try to 
force it back. The dark room where she 
sat, the gloomy, sunless house, seemed fading 
from her sight; the long, long years, with 
their weary train of shame and suffering—all 
were forgotten. She was in her old lost 
home again—the home where she was born ; 
she saw a sunny lawn, embowered with trees, 
each tree familiar to her and remembered 
well, and she herself, a happy child, was 
standing there; and by her side—with soft 
arms twining round her, with tender voice, 
and gentle, loving eyes, and bright hair glit- 
tering in the sunlight—there was one! 

Oh, Bertha! hide thy face and weep. She 
was so lovely and so loving, so good and true, 
so patient and so tender, then, Oh! how 
could’st thou forget it all, and steel thy heart 
against her, and vow the cruel vow never to 
forgive her sin? Thy mother—thy own 
mother, Bertha! think of it. 

A shadow fell across the window beside 
which she sat, and through her blinding tears 
Bertha looked up, and saw a woman standing 
there, holding by the hand a little child. Her 
face was very pale and worn, with sunken 
eyes and cheeks; her dress was mean and 
poor. She looked haggard and weary, and 
weak and ill; but Bertha knew that it was 
Gabrielle come back. She could not speak, 
for such a sudden rush of joy came to her 
softened heart that all words seemed swal- 
lowed up in it; such deep thankfulness for 
the forgiveness that seemed given her, that 
her first thought was not a welcome, but a 
prayer. 

Gabrielle stood without, looking at her with 
her sad eyes. 

“We are alone,” she said, “and very poor ; 
will you take us in?” 

Sobbing with pity and with joy, Bertha 
rose from her seat and hurried to the 
door. Trembling, she drew the wanderers 
in; ‘then falling on her sister’s neck, her 
whole heart melted, and she cried, with 
gushing tears, 

“ Gabrielle, dear sister Gabrielle, I, too, am 
all alone !” 


The tale that Gabrielle had to tell was full 
enough of sadness. They had lived together, 
she and her mother, for about a year, very 
peacefully, almost happily ; andthenthemother 
died, and Gabrielle soon after married one who 
had little to give her but his love. And after 
that the years passed on with many cares and 
griefs—for they were very poor, and he not 
strong—but with a great love ever between 
them, which softened the pain of all they had 
to bear. At last, after being long ill, he 
died, and poor Gabrielle and her child were 
left to struggle on alone. 

“T think I should have died,” she said, as, 
weeping, she told her story to her sister, “ if 
it had not been for my boy ; and J could so 
well have borne to die ; but, Bertha, I could 
not leave him to starve! It pierced my heart 





with a pang so bitter that I cannot speak 
of it, to see his little face grow daily paler ; 
his little feeble form become daily feebler 
and thinner; to watch the sad, unchildlike 
look fixing itself hourly deeper in his sweet 
eyes—so mournful, so uncomplaining, so full 
of misery. The sight killed me day by day; 
and then at last, in my despair, I said to myselr 
that I would come again to yoa. I thought, 
sister—I hoped—that you would take my 
darling home, and then I could have gone 
away and died. But God bless you !—God 


bless you for the greater thing that you have 
Yes—kiss me, 
I never thought 


done, my kind sister Bertha. 

sister dear: it is so sweet. 

to feel a sister’s kiss again.” 
Then kneeling down by Gabrielle’s side, 


| with a low voice Bertha said: 


“T have thought of many things to-day. 
Before you came, Gabrielle, my heart was very 
full; for in the still evening, as I sat alone, 
the memories of many years came back to me 
as they have not done for very long. I thought 
of my two sisters: how the one had ever been 
so good and loving and true-hearted; the 
other—though she was just, or believed her- 
self to be so—so hard, and stern, and harsh— 
as, God forgive me, Gabrielle, I too have been. 
I thought of this, and understood it clearly, 
as I had never done before: and then my 
thoughts went back, and rested on my mother 
—on our old home—on all the things that I 
had loved so well, Jong ago, and that for years 
had been crushed down in my heart and 
smothered there. Oh, Gabrielle, such things 
rushed back upon me; such thoughts of her 
whom we have scorned so many years ; such 
dreams of happy by-gone days ; such passion- 
ate regrets; such hope, awakening from its 
long, long sleep—no, sister, let me weep—do 
not wipe the tears away: let me tell you of 
my penitence and grief—it does me good ; my 
heart is so full—so full that I must speak now, 
or it would burst!” 

“Then you shall speak to me, and tell me 
all, dear sister. Ah! we have both suffered 
—we will weep together. Lie down beside 
me ; see, there is room here for both. Yes; 
lay your head upon me; rest it on my 
shoulder, Give me your hand now—ah! how 
thin it is—almost as thin as mine. Poor 
sister Bertha: poor, kind sister!” 

So gently Gabrielle soothed her, forgetting 
her own grief and weariness in Bertha’s more 
bitter suffering and remorse. It was very 
beautiful to see how oe and patiently 
she did it, and how her gentle words calmed 
down the other’s passionate sorrow. So dif- 
ferent from one another their grief was. 
Gabrielle’s was a slow, weary pain, which, 
day by day, had gradually withered her, 
eating its way into her heart; then resting 
there, fixing itself there for ever. Bertha’s 
was like the quick, sudden piercing of a knife 
—a violent sorrow, that did its work in hours 
instead of years, convulsing body and soul for 
a little while, purifying them as with a sharp 
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fire, then passing away and neat no aching 
pain behind, but a new cleansed spirit. 

In the long summer twilight—the beautiful 
summer twilight that never sinks into perfect 
night—these two women lay side by side 
together; she that was oldest in suffering still 
comforting the other, until Bertha’s tears 
were dried, and exhausted with the grief that 
was so new to her, she lay silent in Gabrielle’s 
arms—both silent, looking into the summer 
night, and thinking of the days that were 
for ever past. And sleeping at their feet lay 
Gabrielle’s child, not forgotten by her watch- 
ful love, though the night had deepened so 
that she could not see him where he lay. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“We will not stay here, sister,” Bertha had 
said. “This gloomy house will always make 
us sad. It is so dark and cold here, and 
Willie, more than any of us, needs the sun- 
light to strengthen and cheer him, poor boy.” 

“And I too shall be glad to leave it,” 
Gabrielle answered. 


So they went. They did not leave the 


village ; it was a pretty quiet place, and was | 


full of old recollections to them—more bitter 
than sweet, perhaps, most of them—but still 
such as it would have been pain to separate 
themselves from entirely, as, indeed, it is 
always sad to part from things and places 


which years, either of joy or sorrow, have} 


made us used to. So they did not leave it, but 


chose a little cottage, a mile or so from their | 
former house—a pleasant little cottage in a| 
dell, looking to the south, with honeysuckle 
and ivy twining together over it, up to the| 


thatched roof. A cheerful little nook it was, 
not over bright or gay, but shaded with large 
trees all round it, through whose green 
branches the sunlight came, softened and 
mellowed, into the quiet rooms. 
garden, too, there was, closed in all round 
with elm trees—a peaceful, quiet place, 
where one would love to wander, or to lie 
for hours upon the grass, looking through 
the green leaves upwards to the calm 
blue sky. 

To Gabrielle, wearied with her sorrow, this 
place was like an oasis in the desert. It was 
so new a thing to her to find rest anywhere : 
to find one little spot where she could lay her 
down, feeling no care for the morrow. Like 
one exhausted with long watching, she seemed 
now for a time to fall asleep. 

The summer faded into autumn; the 
autumn into winter. A long, cold winter it 
was, the snow lying for weeks together on the 
frozen ground; the bitter, withering, east 
wind moaning day and night, through the 
great branches of the bare old elms, sway- 
ing them to and fro, and strewing the 
snowy earth with broken boughs ; a cold 
and bitter winter, withering not only trees 
and shrubs, but sapping out the life from 
human hearts. 


An old| 
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Gabrielle’s. To look at him, it seemed a 
wonder how he ever could have lived through 
all their poverty and daily struggles to get 
bread ; how that little feeble hone had not 
sunk into its grave long ago. In the bright 
summer’s days a ray of sunlight had seemed 
to pierce to the little frozen heart, and 
warming the chilled blood once more, had 
sent it flowing through his veins, tinging the 
pale cheek with rose ; but the rose faded as 
the summer passed away, and the little 
marble face was pale as ever when the winter 
snow began to fall ; the large dark eyes, which 
had reflected the sunbeams for a few short 
months, were heavy and dim again. And 
then presently there came another change. 
A spot of crimson—a deep red rose—not 
pale and delicate like the last, glowed often 
on each hollow cheek; a brilliant light 
burned in the feverish restless eye ; a hollow, 
painful cough shook the little emaciated 
frame. So thin he was, so feeble, so soon 
wearied. Day by day the small thin hand 
grew thinner and more transparent; the 
gentle voice and childish laugh lower and 
feebler ; the sweet smile sweeter, and fainter, 
and sadder. 

And Gabrielle saw it all, and bowing to 
the earth in bitter mourning, prepared her- 
self for this last great sorrow. 

The spring came slowly on—slowly, very 
slowly. The green leaves opened themselves, 
struggling in their birth with the cold wind. 
It was very clear and bright; the sun 
shone all day long; but for many weeks 
there had been no rain, and the ground was 
quite parched up. 

“No, Willie, dear,” Gabrielle said, “you 
mustn’t go out to-day. It is too cold for you 
yet, dear boy.” 

“But, indeed, it isn’t cold, mother. Feel 
here, where the sun is falling, how warm it 
is ; put your hand upon it. Oh, mother, let 
me go out,” poor Willie said, imploringly. 
“T am so weary of the hours. I won't try to 
run about, only let me go and lie in the 
sunlight ?” 

“ Not to-day, my darling, wait another day ; 
perhaps the warm winds will come. Willie, 
dear child, it would make you ill, you must 
not go.” 

“You say so every day, mother,” Willie 
said, sadly, “ and my head is aching so with 
—~ in the house.” 

And at last, he praying so much for it, one 
day they took him out, It was a very sunny 
day, with scarcely a cloud in the bright blue 
sky ; and Bertha and Gabrielle made a couch 
for him in a warm sheltered corner, and laid 
him on it. Poor child, he was so glad to feel 
himself in the open air again. It made him 
so happy, that he laughed and talked as he 
had not done for months before ; lying with 
his mother’s hand in his, supported in her 
arms, she kneeling so lovingly beside him, 
listening with a strange passionate mingling 





He was a little delicate boy, that child of!of joy and misery to the feeble but merry 
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little voice that, scarcely ever ceasing, talked 
to her. 

Poor Gabrielle, it seemed to her such a 
fearful mockery of the happiness that she 
knew could never be hers any more for 
ever ; but, forcing back her grief upon her 
own sad heart, she laughed and talked gaily 
with him, showing by no sign how sorrowful 
she was. 

“Mother, mother!” he cried, suddenly 
clapping his little wasted hands, “I see a 
violet—a pure white violet, in the dark leaves 
there. Oh, fetch it to me! 
spring flower. The very first violet of all! 
Oh, mother, dear, I love them—the little 
sweet-smelling flowers.” ‘ 

“ Your eyes are quicker than mine, Willie ; 
T shouldn’t have seen it, it is such a little 
thing. There it is, dear boy. I wish there 
were more for you.” 

“Ah, they will soon come now. Iam so 
glad I have seen the first. Mother, do you 
remember how I used to gather them at home, 
and bring them to Papa when he was ill? 
He liked them too—just as I do now.” 

“T remember it well, dear,” Gabrielle 
answered softly. 

“How long ago that time seems now,” 
Willie said ; then after a moment’s peace he 
asked a little sadly, “Mother, what makes 


It’s the first | 
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half weeping at some other thoughts which 
the long unheard voice recalled to her. 

“Oh, mother, I like that,’ Willie mur- 
mured softly, asthe song died away, “ It’s like 
long ago to hear you sing.” 

They looked into one another’s eyes, both 
filling fast with tears; then Willie, with 
childish sympathy, though knowing little why 
she grieved, laid his arm round her neck, 
trying with his feeble strength to draw her 
towards him. She bent forward to kiss 
him ; then hid her face vpon his neck that 
he might not see how bitterly she wept, and 
he, stroking her soft hair with his little 
| hand, murmured the while some gentle words 
that only made her tears flow faster. So they 
lay, she growing calmer presently, for a long 
while. 

“Now, darling, you have staid here long 
enough,” Gabrielle said at last, “ you must let 
/me carry you into the house again.” 

“Must I go so soon, mother? See how 
bright the sun is still.” 

“But see, too, how long and deep the 
shadows are getting, Willie. No, my dear 
one, you must come in now.” 

“Mother, dear, Iam so happy to day—so 
happy, and so much better than I have been 
for a long time, and I know it is only because 
you have let me come out here, and lie in the 


me so different now from what I used to be?| sunlight. You will let me come again—every 


T was so strong and well once, and could run 
about the whole day long; mother, dear, 
when shall I run about again ?” 

“You are very weak, dear child, just now. 


| day, dear mother ?” 

How could she refuse the pleading voice 
its last request ? How could she look upon 
the little shrunken figure, upon the little face, 


We mustn't talk of running about for a little | with its beseeching gentle eyes, and deny him 


time to come.” 

“No, not for a little time ; but when do 
you think, mother?” The little voice trem- 
bled suddenly: “I feel sometimes so weak 


what he asked—that she might keep him to 
herself a few short days longer ? 

“You shall come, my darling, if it makes 
you so happy,” she said very softly: then she 


—so weak, as if I never could get strong/took him in her arms, and bore him to the 


again.” 

Hush, Gabrielle! Press back that bitter | 
sob into thy sorrowful heart, lest the dying 
child hear it ! 

“Do not fear, my darling, do not fear. You 
will be quite well, very soon now.” 

He looked into her tearful eye, as she tried 
to smile on him, with a strange unchildlike 
look, as if he partly guessed the meaning in 
her words, but did not answer her, nor could 
she speak again, just then. 

“Mother, sing to me,” he said, “sing one 
of the old songs I used to love. I haven't 
heard you sing for—oh so long !” 

Pressing her hand upon her bosom, to still 
her heart’s unquiet beating, Gabrielle tried to 
sing one of the old childish songs with which, 
in days long past, she had been wont to nurse 
her child lame The long silent voice— 


house, kissing him with a wild passion that she 
could not hide. 

And so for two or three weeks, in the 
bright sunny morning, Willie was always laid 
on his couch in the sheltered corner near the 
elm trees ; but though he was very happy 
lying there, and would often talk gaily of the 
time when he should be well again, he never 
got strong any more. 

Day by day Gabrielle watched him, knowing 
that the end was coming very near ; but, with 
her strong mother’s love, hiding her sorrow 
from him. She never told him that he was 
dying; but sometimes they —_ together 
of death, and often—for he liked to hear 
her—she would sing sweet hymns to him, 
that told of the heaven he was so soon 
going to. 

For two or three weeks it went on thus, 





silent here so many years—awoke again,|and then the last day came. He had been 
ringing through the still air with all its| suffering very much with the terrible cough, 
former sweetness. Though fainter than it|each paroxysm of which shook the wasted 
was of old, Bertha heard it, moving through| frame with a pain that pierced to Ga- 
the house; and came to the open window to] brielle’s heart: and all day he had had 
stand there and listen, smiling to herself to|}no rest. It was a day in May—a soft 
think that Gabrielle could sing again, and! warm day. But the couch beneath the 
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trees was empty. He was too weak even to 
be carried there, but lay restlessly turning on 
his little bed, through the long hours, showing 
by his burning cheek, and bright but heavy 
eye, how ill and full of pain he was. And by 
his side, as ever, Gabrielle knelt, soothing 
him with tender words; bathing the little 
hands, and moistening the lips ; bending over 
him and gazing on him with all her passionate 
love beaming in her tearful eyes. But she 
was wonderfully calm—waitching like a gentle 
angel over him, 

Through the long day, and far into the 
night, aud still no rest or ease. Gabrielle 
never moved from beside him: she could feel 
no fatigue: her sorrow seemed to bear her up 
with a strange strength. At last, he was so 
weak that he could not raise his head from 
the pillow. 

He lay very still, with his mother’s hand in 
his ; the flush gradually passing away from 
his cheek, until it became quite pale, like 
marble ; the wéary eye half closed. 

“ You are not suffering much, my child ?” 

“Oh no, mother, not now. Iam so much 
better!” 

So much better! How deep the words went 
down into her heart ! 

“Tam so sleepy,” said the little plaintive 
voice again. “If I go to sleep, wouldn’t 
you sleep too? You must be so tired, 
mother.” 

“See, my darling, I will lay down here by 
you; let me raise your head a moment—there 
—lay it upon me. Can you sleep so?” 

“ Ah, yes, mother ; that is very good.” 

He was closing his eyes, when a strong im- 
pulse that Gabrielle could not resist, made 
her rouse him for a moment, for she knew 
that he was dying. 

“Willie, before you sleep, have you strength 
to say your evening prayer ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Meekly folding the little thin, white hands, 
he offered up his simple thanksgiving ; then 
said, “Our Father.” ‘The little voice, towards 
the end, was very faint and weak ; and as he 
finished, his head, which he had feebly tried 
to bend forward, fell back more heavily on 
Gabrielle’s bosom. 

“Good night, mother dear. 

“Good night, my darling. 
Willie, my child !” 

And then they never spoke to one another 
any more, One sweet look upwards to his 
mother’s face, and the gentle eyes closed for 
ever, 

As he fell asleep, through the parted cur- 
tains, the morning light stole faintly in. 
Another day was breaking ; but before the 
sun rose, Gabrielle’s child was dead. Softly 
in his sleep the spirit had passed away. When 
Bertha came in, after the few hours’ rest that 
she had snatched, she found the chamber all 
quiet, and Gabrielle still holding, folded in 
her arms, the lifeless\form that had been so 
very dear to her. 


Go to sleep.” 
God bless you, 
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There was no violent grief in her. His 
death had been so peaceful and so holy, that 
at first she did not even shed tears. Quite 
calmly she knelt down by his side, when they 
had laid him in his white dress on the bed, 
and kissed his pale brow and lips, looking 
almost reproachtully on Bertha as, standing 
by her side, she sobbed aloud ; quite calmly, 
too, she let them lead her from the room ; and 
as they bade her, she lay down upon her bed, 
and closed her eyes as if to sleep. And then 
in her solitude, in the darkened room, she 
— quite silently, stretching out her arms, 
and erying for her child. 

For many years, two gentle, quiet women 
lived alone, in the little cottage in the dell ; 
moving amongst the dwellers in that country 
village like two ministering angels ; nursing 
the sick, comforting the sorrowful, helping 
the needy, soothing many a deathbed with 
their gentle, holy words; spreading peace 
around them wheresoever their footsteps went. 
And often in the summer evenings, one of 
them, the youngest and most beautiful, would 
wend her quiet way to the old churchyard ; 
and there, in a green, sunny spot, woukl calmly 
sit and work for hours, while the lime-trees 
waved their leaves above her, and the sunlight 
shining through them, danced and sparkled 
on a little grave. 


OUR DOUBLES. 


My philosophy makes no pretence to be 
elucidative or doctrinal ; it is humbly sugges- 
tive. I donot presume to explain or to advise ; 
I only crave the liberty, timidly and respect- 
fully to hint. 

My philosophy, like my attire, is ragged. 
It is disjointed, threadbare, looped and win- 
dowed with the holes that have been picked 
in it; patched, pinned instead of buttoned, 
flimsy and unsubstantial, and consequently 
undeserving (as all rags must be) of respect. 
But it may serve to wile away some ten 
minutes or so, even as a tattered little raga- 
muffin was wont, in the days of long stages, 
to amuse the outside passengers by keeping 
pace with the “spanking tits ” for the contin- 
gent reversion of a halfpenny. 

I have been philosophising lately, after my 
poor manner, on the dualities of men and 
women, of the properties we all have, more or 
less, of casting our skin—of being one man 
abroad and another at home, one character for 
the foot-lights and another for the greenroom ; 
of the marvellous capacity with which we are 
all gifted, in greater or smaller proportions, 
for playing a part, and not only for playing 
one radically and fundamentally different . 
from the one we enact in private life, but 
for playing it simultaneously with the 
other, and for being (to use a very trite 
Malapropism) two gentlemen atonce. Every- 
body, so it seems to me, can be, and is some- 
body else. 

You know this already, you say, reader ; 
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but you will not be angry with me for telling 
you what you knew before. To be told what 
we know, flatters our self-love, and makes 
us think, with some self-gratulation, what 
sharp fellows we are ; but to be told what we 
don’t know generally wounds our vanity or 
excites our scepticism, and inclines us to a 
suspicion that our informant, though doubt- 
less a well-informed person, is playing upon 
our credulity or making game of our ignorance. 
You will, perhaps, object that in my theory 
of corporeal duality, (I don’t hint at the 
duality of the mind, for that is a subject above 
my reach, and above my ken), I am but giving 
another name to the hypocrisy of mankind. 
But the duality I mean is not always hypo- 
critical, The double man is frequently un- 
conscious of his duality. He is as sincere in 
one part as he is in the other, and believes 
himself just as firmly to be the person he is 
representing, as an accomplished actress, such 
as Miss O'Neil, would shed real, scalding tears, 
and sob out words that came really from the 
heart ; or as tipsy Manager Elliston, in the 
height and glory, the tinsel and Dutch metal 
of a cardboard coronation, thought himself 
George the Fourth in reality, and blessed his 
people with vinous solemnity and sincerity. 
If people would believe a little more in this 
duality, this Siamese-twin quality of their 
neighbours and of themselves, they would 
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ing, but is swathed without in parchment 
bands of authority and stern words—bands 
scribbled over with declensions and perfects 
forming in avi, stained with ink, dusty with 
the powder of slate pencils, stockaded with a 
chevaux-de-frise of cane and birch. There is 
the duality donned by the exigency of position. 
The fat man who knows himself inwardly, 
and is notoriously at home a ninny, yet, awake 
to the responsibility of a cocked hat and staff 
and gold laced coat, frowns himself into the 
semblance of the most austere of beadles. 
Necessity is the mother not only of inven- 
tion, but of duality in men; and habit is 
the great wet nurse. She suckles the twins, 
and sends them forth into the world. 

Look at Lord de Rougecoffer, Secretary of 
the department of State for nu matter what 
affrirs, and see how double a man habit has 
made him. ‘To look at him, throning on the 
Treasury bench, you would thiuk that nothin 
less than the great cauldron of broth politica 
could simmer and bubble beneath his hat, and 
that the domestic pot-au-feu could find no 
place there. To hear him pleading with all 
the majesty of official eloquence the cause of 
tapeology, irremediably crushing into an inert 
and shapeless mass her Majesty’s Opposition 
on the other side of the house (he has been 
crushed himself, many a time, when he sat 
opposite), sonorously rapping the tin box of 


be more tolerant ; they would not accuse! office, zealously coughing down injudicious 


of unblushing disregard of truth the gentle- 


man who, when they had knocked at his| 


door, entered his hall, and felt his oilcloth 
beneath their very feet, called, himself, over 
the bannisters, that he was not at home. Mr. 
Smith, they might thus reason, the working, 
novel-writing, statistic-hatching, or simply 
lazy and dun-hating Mr, Smith, may certainly 
be, and is, on the first floor landing ; but the 
other Mr. Smith, his double, who has time to 
spare, and likes morning calls, and can con- 
veniently settle the little bill they have called 
about, is not at home. He is a hundred 
miles away. He has just stepped out. It 
is uncertain when he will return. Duality, 
like charity, would cover a multitude of 
sins, 

Some men are double willingly, knowingly, 
and with premeditation—who can be both 
wolves ae lambs ; and with these, most 
frequently the lamb’s face is the mask, and 
the wolf’s the genuine article. Many put on 
masquerade knowingly but unwillingly, and 
curse the mask and Senta while they wear 
them. A great many wear double skins un- 
consciously, and would be surprised if you 
were to tell them that they once were some one 
else than what they are now, and have still 
another skin beneath the masquerading one. 
Such is the ploughboy, over whose uncouth 
limbs has been dragged, slowly and pain- 
fully, a tightly fitting garment of discipline 
and drill. Such is the schoolmaster who 
has a cricket-loving, child-petting, laughter- 
exciting, joke-cracking skin for inmost cover- 


grievance-mongers, hay, even imitating the 
cries of the inferior animals, for the better 
carrying on of the Government of which he is 
a member. To watch the wearying and 
laborious course of his official life, the tread- 
mill industry to which he is daily and nightly 
doomed, the matter-of-fact phraseology and 
action to which he is confined ; to observe all 
this you might think that he was an incarna- 
tion of Hansard’s Debates, Babbage’s cal- 
culating machines, and Walkingame’s Tutor’s 
Assistant, indefinitely multiplied; that his 
bowels were of red tape, his blood of liquefied 
sealing-wax, his brain a pulp of mashed blue- 
books. Yet this Lord de Rougecoffer of 
Downing Street, the Treasury bench, and the 
division lobby, this crusher of Oppositions, 
and pooh-pooher of deputations, has a double 
in Belgrave Square, enthusiastically devoted 
to the acquisition of Raphaels, Correggios, 
Dresden china and Etruscan vases; a double 
so thoroughly a magister coquine that he 
seriously contemplates writing a cookery- 
book ; a double enjoying Punch, and with an 
acknowledged partiality for Ethiopian sere- 
naders ; a double at a beautiful park down 
in Hampshire, who is regarded as an oracle 
on all matters connected with agriculture by 
ill-used and ruined geutlemen with top-boots 
and heavy gold chains; who has a hant 
almost amounting to a foible for the cultiva- 
tion of the pelargonium ; a double who is the 
delight of the smaller branches of a large 
family ; who can do the doll trick to a nicety, 
make plum-puddings in his hat, cut an orange 
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into a perfect multiplication table of shapes, 


and make as excellent a “back” at leap frog 
asany young gentleman from the ages of eight 
to twelve, inclusive, could desire. The Lord 
in Downing Street vomits statistics by the 
column ; the Lord in Belgrave Square is an 
indifferent hand at counting at whist, and 
never could understand a betting-book. The 
Lord in private life is a nobleman of unim- 
peachable veracity, of unquestioned candour 
and sincerity, and enjoys the possession of an 
excellent memory ; the Lord in St. Stephen’s 
confidently affirms black to be white, shuffles, 
prevaricates, and backs out of obligations in 
an unseemly manner, and has a convenient 
forgetfulness of what he has said or done, and 
what he ought and has promised, to say or do, 
which is really surprising. 

Habit gives a double cuticle to Mr. ‘ohn 
Trett (of the firm of Tare and Trett) of the 
city of London, ship-broker. One Mr. Trett 
is a morose despot, with a fierce whisker, a 
malevolent white neckcloth, and an evil eye. 
He is the terror of his clerks, the bane of 
ship-captains, the bugbear of the Jerusalem 
coffee-house. His surly talk is of ships that 
ought not to have come home in ballast, and 
underwriters on whom he will be “down ;” 
of confounded owners, of freights not worth 
twopence, of ships gone to the dogs, and 
customers not worth working for. He is a 
hard man, and those who serve him, he says, 
do not earn their salt. He is a temperate 
man, and refuses chop-and-sherry invita- 
tions with scorn. He is a shabbily dressed 
man, and groans at the hardness of the 
times; yet he has a double at Dalston 
worth fifty thousand pounds, the merriest, 
most jovial, chirruping, middle-aged gentle- 
man, with the handsomest house, the most 
attached servants, the largest assortment of 
comic albums and scrap books, and the 
wrettiest daughters that eyes could wish to 

hold. He is something more than an 
amateur on the violoncello, although Giuseppe 
Pizzicato, from Genoa, was last week brought 
to Guildhall, at the complaint of Mr. Trett’s 
double, charged with outraging the tranquil- 
lity of Copperbottom Court, Threadneedle 
Street, where the ship-brokers have their 
offices, by the performance of airs from Don 
Giovanni on the hurdy-gurdy. East of 
Temple Bar he abhors the juice of the grape ; 
at Dalston he has an undeniable taste for old 
Port, and is irresistible in the proposition of 
“another bottle.” It is quite a sight, when 
he insists on fetching this same “other bottle” 
from some peculiar and only-to-himself known 
bin, to see him emerging from the cellar 
beaming with smiles, cobwebs, and old Port 
wine. He is an excellent father, a liberal 
master, a jewel of a man at Dalston: only 
beware of him in Copperbottom Court. 
Temple Bar is the scarifier that performs the 
Laurentian operation upon him, and trust me, 
the city skin is a rough one. 

When you walk into Lincoln’s Inn old 
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with hopeless clients’ footsteps) of No. 202; 
when you read on a scowling door an inscrip- 
tion purporting it to be the entrance to 
Messrs. Harrow and Wrench’s offices ; when, 
opening that door, which creaks on its hinges 
as though clients were being squeezed behind 
it, you push open the inner door of baize, 
which yields with a softness equal to the 
velvet of a cat’s paw ; when you have waited 
a sufficient time in the outer office, and shud- 
dered at the white-faced runners, and the 
ghastly Law Almanack, like Charles the 
First’s death warrant in a black frame, and 
listened to the infernal music of the busy- 
writing clerks, scoring the doom of clients on 
parchment cut from clients’ skins, with pens 
plucked from clients’ feathers, with ink 
distilled from clients’ blood, tempered with 
the gall of law (as all these matters appear 
to you) ; when you are at last admitted to 
the inner sanctum, and to an interview 
with Mr. Harrow ; when, as a debtor, you 
have begged for time, for lenity, for mercy, 
and have been refused ; or, as a creditor, 
listened to Mr. Harrow’s bland promises to 
sell Brown up, to seize Jones’s sticks, to 
take care that Smith does not pass his 
last examination, to serve Tompkins with a 
ne exeat, and to take out process of outlawry 
against Robinson ; when you have paid a bill 
of costs, or have been presented with one which 
you have not the remotest chance of paying; 
when you have sustained all the misery and 
madness of the law’s delay, and all the insolence 
of the office, you will very probably descend 
the staircase, commending the whole temple 
of injustice, cruelty, and chicane, to the in- 
fernal gods. Mr. Harrow will seem to you 
an embodied ghoule ; Mr. Wrench, a vampire, 
with an arsenal of legal sticks and staves 
through what ought to be bis heart, but is 
a rule to show cause; the scribbling clerks, 
the white-faced runners, the greasy process- 
servers, the villainous bailiff’s followers snuff- 
ing up the scent of a debtor to be trapped 
from the instructions of a clerk—all these 
will appear to you cannibals, blood-suckers, 
venomous reptiles, hating their fellow- 
creatures, and a-hungered for their entrails. 
Yet, all these useful members of society are 
dualities ; they have all their doubles. Mr. 
Harrow leaves his inexorable severity, his 
savage appetite for prey on his faded green- 
baize table. In Guildford Street, Russell 
Square, he gives delightful evening parties, 
loses his money at cards with charming 
complacency, and is never proof against 
petitions for new bonnets from his daughters, 
for autumn excursions from his wife, for ten- 
pound notes from his son at Cambridge. 
Mr. Wrench (who more particularly looks 
after the selling-up and scarifying business) 
is an active member of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
is quite a Providence to the poor cros- 
sing-sweepers in the neighbourhood of his 


square, and up the rotten staircase (worn | 
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residence. The chief clerk (who has the keenest 
nose and sharpest talon for a recalcitrant 
bankrupt of any managing clerk in the 
square) keeps rabbits, portioned his laundress’s 
daughter when she married, and always weeps 
when he goes to the play, and the “Rent 
Day” is performed. e clerks who write 
the doom of clients, the runners, the process- 
servers, leave their deadly cunning, and re- 
morseless writs, and life-destroying processes 
in their desks and blue bags a greasy 
leathern pouches ; they leave their skin behind 
too; and, after office-hours, are joyous boon 
companions, irreproachable husbands in small 
suburban cottages, sweethearts leaving nothing 
to be desired, free-hearted roysterers always 
willing to be their twopence to another’s 
twopence, men and brothers feeling another’s 
woe, hiding the faults they see, showing 
mercy, intér-aiding and assisting each other. 
And, believe me, this species of duality is not 
the most uncommon. The butcher is, nine 
times out of ten, kind-hearted and peaceable 
at home; Sanson, the executioner, had a 
passion for the cultivation of flowers, and 
played prettily on the piano; General Haynau, 
I dare say (for the sake of argument, at least), 
is a “love” of an old gentleman in private life, 
with such “loves” of grey moustachios, and so 
full of anecdote! Do you think the tiger 
is savage and brutal in domestic life ; that 
the hyena does not laugh good-humouredly in 
the bosom of his family ; that the wolf can’t 
be sociable? No such thing. I dare say 
that clouds do sometimes obscure the zoolo- 
gical felicity; that Mrs, Tiger occasionally 
complains, should the antelope be tough or 
the marrow scanty; that Miss Hyena may 
lament the hardness of the times and the 
scarcity of carrion ; and that Mr. Lupus may 
do worse than he expected during the winter ; 
but, perhaps, they don’t howl, and yell, and 
craunch, and tear at home? 

We grow so accustomed to see people in 
one character and costume, that we can 
searcely fancy the possibility of the duality 
they certainly possess. For us the lion must 
be always lying in a hole under a rock, wait- 
ing for a traveller. We ignore his duality, 
the lion at home. We have grown so ac- 
customed to a Mr. Charles Kean in a spangled 
tunic, or a Mr. Buckstone in a skyblue coat and 
scanty nankeen trousers, that we can’t fancy 
them in private life save in similar costumes, 
asking for beer in blank verse, in the first case ; 
throwing the spectators into convulsions of 
laughter by poking the fire, in the second, 
We so mix up double men and double dresses 
and double avocations, that we fail to recog- 
nise even persons with whom we are familiar 
when they have laid the state dress and state 
character aside, and walk abroad plain men. 
We see a quiet-looking gentleman in plain 
black cheapening asparagus in Covent Garden 
Market, and are told that he is the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. Where is his bag- 
wig, his mace that he should use as a walking- 
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stick, or at least carry under his arm like an 
umbrella? Where is his three-cornered hat, 
with which he does those curious hanky-panky 
tricks in counting members? We are shown a 
stout gentleman in a white hat and a cut-away 
coat close to a handsome quiet-looking man, 
smoking a cigar, and are told that one'designed 
the Crystal Palace, and that the other'raised 
the Britannia Bridge. Where are their com- 
passes, their rules, their squares? Why don’t 
they walk about the streets with their hands 
thrust in their waistcoats, their hair thrown 
back, their eyes in a fine frenzy rolling ? 
Without going quite so far as the boy who 
believed that every judge was born with a 
wig on his head and ermine on his shoulders, 
can you, can I, fancy a judge in a jacket and 
a wide-awake hat? Is there not something 
unnatural and inharmonious in the realisa- 
tion of the picture of an archbishop in a 
nightcap? We can fancy a burglar clean- 
ing his dark lantern, oiling his centre-bit, 
loading his pistols; but can we fancy him 
tending his sick wife, or playing with his 
children ? 

It may be the ruling habit, after all, and 
not the ruling passion that is strong in 
death. The schoolmaster who directed his 
scholars to be dismissed ; the judge who sent 
the jury to consider of their verdict; the 
warrior who murmured ¢ée d'armée! the 
mathematician who gave the square of twelve; 
the comedian who said, “drop the curtain ; 
the farce is over ;” all these responded more to 
some watchword of habit, than of a predomi- 
nant passion. Doctor Black, though an ex- 
cellent schoolmaster, can scarcely be said to 
have had a passion for teaching boys their 
accidence ; it was, perhaps, more the habit of 
the judge to sum up evidence for the jury, than 
his passion; though Napoleon certainly had a 
passion for war ; the mathematician (I forget 
his name) was habituated to arithmetical 
exercises, and gave the square of twelve 
through the force of habit ; and as for the 
actor, as for poor Moliére, he was a comedian 
through necessity, and not, Heaven knows, 
through any passion for performing. Among 
the instances where the ruling passion does 
really seem to have been strong in death, 
those of the miser who wished the candle to 
be extinguished, as “he could die in the 
dark,” and the Highland Cateran who ob- 
jected to extreme unction as an “unco waste 
of ulzie,” seem to me the most worthy of 
notice ; though I am afraid the foundation on 
which their authenticity rests is rather 
dubious. 


CHIPS. 


CLIMATE OF AUSTRALIA. 

Somes information on this subject may be 
useful, just now:—Port Jackson, in New 
South Wales, on which the city of Sydney 
stands, is found, by thermometrical com- 
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parison, to have the summer of Avignon, 
Constantinople, Baltimore, or Philadelphia, 
in the United States, and a winter very 
nearly similar to that of Cairo in Egypt. Its 
fluctuations correspond with those of Paris, 
and itsannual mean temperature with Messina 
and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Port Philip, the bay into which the river 
port of Sdhbeume flows, resembles, in its 
summer season, Baden, Marseilles, and Bour- 
deaux ; in its winter, Palermo or Buenos 
Ayres ; the fluctuations of its temperature 
are those of Montpellier, and its annual mean 
is that of Naples. 

Launceston, in Van Dieman’s Land, re- 
sembles Mannheim, La Rochelle,and Toulouse, 
and, in its winter and its annual mean, Lisbon 
and Perpignan. 

Lastly, Port Arthur, the extreme southern 
station of Van Dieman’s Land, possesses the 
summer of Tilsit, Dantzic, Augsburg, and 
Jena, and a winter like that of Smyrna. 

According, then, to these statements, the 
thermometrical fluctuations assimilate New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land to a 
tropical region. The summer season of the two 


colonies resembles the summer of that part of | 


Western Europe which lies between the lati- 
tudes of forty-one degrees, fifty-three minutes, 
and fifty-five degrees, fifty-seven minutes ; and 
the winter that part of the Mediterranean 
which—enclosed between the coasts of Spain, 
Italy, France, and Algiers—extends to Tunis 
and Cairo. Thus are concentrated within 
the space of eleven degrees .of latitude the 
elements of seasons most requisite and essential 
for exalting all the energies of animal and 
vegetable life. 

The climatic condition of New South Wales 


and of all Australia is represented in the most | “ 


favourable light by its rich flora, and the 
healthy condition of its aborigines and 
indigenous animals. At Tahlee, near Port 
Stephens, the plantain grows in company 
with the vine, the peach, the apple, the 
English oak, and in close vicinity to the 
eucalyptoe and mimosa. Kangaroo, sheep, 
emeu, and horned cattle,.roam together in the 
same forests, seeking sustenance from the same 
herbage. 

But what mainly illustrates the fertility and 
salubrity of these countries is the healthiness 
of the English settlers who have taken root in 
the soil. No endemic, and seldom any epidemic 
diseases of grave character, prevail; and 
if even partial deterioration of the progeny 
is sometimes seen, it is to be traced to the 
pertinacity with which the English race cling 
to their original modes of living—to the 
abuse of strong wines, malt liquors, and 
particularly to the excessive consumption of 
animal food of the richest description. 
Even to the mode of clothing and housing 
may be traced individual diseases, such 
as dyspepsia, premature decay of teeth, 
and affection of the brain. Much useful 
information, of the character here produced, 
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may be gleaned from “New South Wales 
and Van Dieman’s Land,” by Count P. E. 
de Strzelecki. 


THE FIRST-BORN. 


‘Tuk First-born is a Fairy child, 
A wondrous emanation ! 
A tameless creature, fond and wild— 
A moving exultation ! 
Beside the hearth, upon the stair, 
Its footstep laughs with lightness : 
And cradled, all its features fair 
Are touched with mystic brightness, 


First pledge of their betrothed love— 
O, happy they that claim it! 
First gift direct from Heav’n above— 
O, happy they that name it! 

It tunes the household with its voice, 

And, with quick laughter ringing, 
Makes the inanimate rooms rejoice, 
A hidden rapture bringing. 


Its beauty all the beauteous things 
By kindred light resembles ; 

But, evermore with fluttering wings, 
On fairy confines trembles. 

So much of those that gave it birth, 
Of Father and of Mother: 

So much ofthis world built on earth, 
And so much of another ! 


SHADOWS. 
THE SHADOW OF FANNY BURNEY AT COURT. 


It is 1779. There is an amusing scene in Mr. 


Thrale’s villa at Streatham. ‘The house, as 
usual, is full of company. Mr. Boswell, who 
has recently arrived in London, comes for a 
morning visit; and what was then called a 
collation” is ordered. The sprightly hostess 
takes her seat, with Dr. Johnson on her right. 
Next him is a vacant chair, which Boswell is 
about to occupy, according to his wont as the 
umbra of his illustrious friend. Mr. Seward 
interferes with—* Mr. Boswell, that seat is 
Miss Burney’s.” Into the chair slides “the 
little Burney ;” and the good Doctor rolls 
about, and glares upon Fanny with his large 
one eye, and caresses her as he would a petted 
child. Boswell is mad with jealousy. He 
will not eat ; he takes no place at the table ; 
but seizes a chair, and plants himself behind 
the sage and his protégée. There isa laugh 
and a whisper about “ Bozzy,” when another 
wig is thrust between the Doctor’s wig and 
the lady’s powdered toupée. Terrible is the 
reproof : “ What do you do here, sir? Go to 
the table, sir. One would take you for a 
Brangton.”—* A Brangton, sir? What is a 
Brangton, sir ?”—* What company have you 
kept not to know that, sir?” Poor Boswell 
is soon informed. Brangton is the name of 
a vulgar family in “ Evelina ;” and the little 
lady who has dispossessed him of the place of 
honour is the authoress of that novel. 

Four years pass on, and Boswell knows his 
cue better. He calls at Johnson’s house, and 
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|| finds him at tea with “the celebrated Miss 
Burney.” Heis evidently inthe way. Johnson, 
| in answer to something about parliamentary 

speakers, says, “ Why do you speak here? 
| Kither to instruct or entertain, which is a 
| benevolent motive ; or for distinction, which 
| isa selfish motive.” ‘The canny Scot disarms 
| him—he mentions “ Cecilia ;” and then John- 


|| son, with an air of animated satisfaction, aa 


|| the biographer records—* Sir, if you talk of 
|| * Cecilia,’ talk on.” 

|| The gentleness to Fanny, and the roughness 
| to Bozzy, are all over. Johnson has pressed 
her hand for the last time, and said, “Ah, priez 
Dieu pour moi.” 

It is the 16th of December, 1785, and “the 
celebrated Miss Burney” is on a visit to 
| Mrs. Delany, at Windsor. This is the widow 
|| of Dr. Delany, the friend and panegyrist of 
| Swift ; so that she formed a link between the 
|| times of George the Third and the times of 
Anne. The King had given Mrs. Delany the 
occupation of a small house close by the Royal 
Lodge at Windsor ; and he would occasionally 
walk in for a gossip with the ancient lady. 
The Queen, too, would sometimes come. 
Fanny Burney had been in a flutter for many 
days about these visits, ready to fly off if any 
one knocked at the street-door. On this 
wintry afternoon she is in the drawing-room, 
with Mrs. Delany's niece, and a little girl, 
playing at puss-in-the-corner. Without any 
announcement, the door opens, and a large 
man, in deep mourning, enters, shutting the 
door himself. The niece exclaims, “ Aunt, 
the King, the King ;” and the kittens rush to 
the sides of the room, as if they had been 
mice, and a real grimalkin had appeared 
amongst them. Fanny is planted against the 
wall, and she says, that she hoped to gtide 
out of the room ; but Majesty asks, “Is that 
Miss Burney?” And then, Miss Burney— 
standing against the wall, as everybody else 
stood, with the exception of the venerable lady 
—had, after sundry royal monologues about 
James’s powder, and whooping-cough, and 
rheumatism, the happiness (for who can 
doubt that it was happiness) to hear the King 
begin to talk about “ Evelina;” and how she 
never told her father about the book. Then 
the King, coming up close, said, “ But what ? 
what ? how was it ?”—“ Sir !”—* How came 
you ? how happened it ? what ? what ?”—“ 
—I—only wrote, sir, for my own amusement, 
only in some odd idle hours.”—* But your 
publishing, your printing, how was that ?”— 
“ That was, sir, only because——” “What?” 
—“T thought, sir, it would look very well in 
a Ha! ha! very fair, indeed! that’s 

ing very fair and honest !” 

Now comes the Queen—and then the King 
repeats all that he had said, and all that 
Miss Burney had said—and coming up to the 
bewildered maiden again, asks, “Are you 
musical ?”——“ Not a performer, sir.” The 
King crosses to the Queen, and communicates 
the fact. But the royal curiosity is not quite 
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satisfied. “Are you sure you never play 1! 
never touch the keys at all ?”—* Never to 
acknowledge it, sir."—“ Oh that’s it ;’ and 
he imparts to the Queen, “She does play, but 
not to acknowledge it.” There is then a great 
deal of talk in the middle of the room—while 
those against the wall answer if spoken to— 
when the Queen, in a low voice, says, “ Miss 
Burney ;”—and upon Miss Burney coming up 
to her, whispers—* But shall we have no 
more—nothing more?” and Fanny cannot 
but understand her, and shakes her head. 

We see the shadow of “little Burney,” as 
she writes twenty pages of her diary on that 
eventful evening, smiling with ineffable happi- 
ness, and, we almost fear, forgetting that she 
had lived with those whose commendation 
was worth—shall we say it /—almost as much 
as “the excessive condescension” to the 
authoress standing against the wall in Mrs, 
Delany’s drawing-room. 


In July 1786, Miss Burney has attained, in 
the view of the world, a high promotion, 
She is of the Queen’s household. She has a 
drawing-room and a bed-room in the Lodge 
at Windsor ; a footman, and two hundred 
a year. Is the authoress of “ Evelina” a con- 
fidential amanuensis,—or English reader—or 
instructress of a Princess ? We see her shadow 
in the unvarying course of her daily life. 

Fanny rises at six o’clock. She dresses in 
& morning-gown and cap, and waits her first 
summons. What summons her? A bell. 
“The celebrated Miss Burney,” for a con- 
siderable time, can never hear that bell with- 
out a start, and a blush of conscious shame at 
her owmstrange degradation. These are her 
own words. Poor little Burney ! Your father, 
we would fain believe, forced you to wear 
these chains of servitude ; or perhaps you 
thought that to wait upon a “sweet Queen” 
asa cays maid—yes, Fanny, a lady’s maid, 
nothing more nor less—was to be a bright 
fairy dressing a born princess all in silk and 
diamonds for a ball, where the fairy herselt 
might sometimes dance. It is really very 
prosaic work; Miss Burney has a helper— 
one Mrs. Thielky ; but there is also a lady 
above her in office, one Mrs. Schwellenberg. 
Between seven and eight o’clock there is the 
Queen’s morning dressing. Mrs. Thielky 
hands “ the things,” and Fanny puts them on. 
Ata quarter before one begins the a 
for the day. Fanny ought to be dresse 
herself before she enters the royal presence ; 
but, we grieve to say, she is often unpunctual 
and half-unpowdered. Perhaps she has been 
musing over the remembrance of the wisdom 
of Burke, or the kindness of Reynolds, wrapt 
in a dream of the old familiar faces. The 
bell rings, and she must go. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg is there, and Mrs. Thielky; and they 
help the Queen off with her gown, and 
on with her powdering things, and then 
the hair-dresser is admitted; the Queen 
reading the newspaper during the operation. 
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At three o’clock the ceremony is finished ; 
and “the celebrated authoress” has actu- 
ally two hours of freedom. Is she jotting 
down notes for “Camilla,” or does she get 
a breezy walk in the Little Park, shaded from 
that July sun by those o’er-arching elms, 
solemn as a cathedral aiske—as solemn, but 
how much more sweet! Poor Fanny! she 
also has had to put on her powdering 
things—the hair-dresser has been with her 
also a little after noon, and she has had no 
leisure to read the newspaper. She must sit 
still, lest the curls should be deranged, till 
she goes to dine with cross Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
punctually at five. No wonder that she gives 
way to dejection of spirits, and mopes over 
her diary. For three hours Fanny is tée-d- 
tée with the superior lady of the dressing- 
room mysteries, who propitiates the novice 
after this fashion: “I tell you once, I shall 
do for you what I can; you are to have a 
gown. The Queen will give you a gown! 
The Queen says you are not rich.” Fanny 
pouts: “I have two new gowns, and there- 
fore do not require another.’—“ Miss Bernar, 
I tell you once, when the Queen will give you 


a gown, you must be humble, thankful.” 


Poor little Burney! At eight o’clock the 
Equerry-in-waiting comes to tea in Mrs. 
Schwellenberg’s room, and with him any 
gentlemen that the King or Queen may have 
invited for the evening. Fanny, for an hour, 
is in good society, as the world terms it ; but 
it is not quite the society to which she has 
been accustomed. There is General Budé, 
with a sneer in his smile that looks sarcastic ; 
but Major Price is kind and good-humoured ; 
and Colonel Goldsworthy, although a man of 
but little cultivation or literature, delights in 
a species of dryhumour. An occasion arrives 
for the “celgbrated authoress” to form a 
“grand design.” Her superior is left in 
London, and the presidency of the tea-table 
devolves upon Miss Burney. She determines 
to cut the Equerries, and goes out ; she had 
no official commands to make tea for them. 
The man of little literature is angry, and 
Miss Burney gets through the affair very 
awkwardly. Fanny! you are tethered, you 
had better not tug at the chain. The “sweet 
Queen” is very condescending ; but she rarely 
lets Miss Burney forget that she is there as 
the servant, and not as the novel-writer. 
The Queen has gone out early with the King, 
and Miss Burney thinks she may have a long 
walk: she is too late for the noon-tide 
dressing ; but she rushes into the room where 
Majesty is already under the hands of the hair- 
dresser, with no Burney to have disrobed her. 
“Where have you been, Miss Burney?” It was 
small compliment to the authoress of “ Eve- 
lina,” when the thunder-cloud had passed, to 
be told to look at Lady Frances Howard’s 
gown, and see if it was not very pretty. 
But the poor thing receives it as kindness, and 
dries her tears. It was kindness. The Queen 
is really kind'to-her ; but, within that circle, 





there is an end of free will. The condition of 
existence in those dreary walls is unmitigated 
slavery. The very highest are the slaves of 
their own forms ; their attendants, from the 
Lady of the Bedchamber to Miss Bumey, 
“the dresser,’—from the Lord Chamberlain 
to Colonel Goldsworthy, the Equerry—are 
equally slaves. The man of dry humour thus 
describes the life which would have killed 
Major Price, if he had not resigned : “ Riding, 
and walking, and standing, and bowing,— 
what a life itis. Well; it’s honour! that’s 
one comfort ; one has the honour to stand till 
one has not a foot left ; and to ride till one’s 
stiff, and to walk till one’s ready to drop ; and 
then one makes one’s lowest bow, d’ye see, and 
blesses one’s-self with joy for the honour.” 
Fanny is never invited to hear the evening 
concert ; but Colonel Goldsworthy tells her 
how those who do hear it have to stand in an 
outer room for two hours. To be able to 
stand for hours without dropping, to walk out 
of a room backwards, and never to cough or 
sneeze—these were the qualifications for a 
court life, in the absence of which no talent 
and no virtue would be equivalents. 

We see the shadow of Fanny Burney, as on 
two occasions, separated by an interval of less 
than three months, she walks on Windsor 
terrace, 

On the 21st May, 1786—five months after 
the introduction to royalty at Mrs. Delany’s— 
Doctor Burney, who is desirous to be ap- 
pointed Master of the King’s Band, when the 
decease should ensue of the then master, is 
thus advised: “Take your daughter in your 
hand, and walk upon the terrace; the King 
will understand.” The King was well expe- 
rienced in such hints. Was the Bishop of 
A “in declining health,”—unquestionably 
the Very Reverend the Dean of B—— would 
be on Windsor Terrace with his daughter. 
Was “Gold Stick” confined to his bed— 
“Silver Stick” would soon be shining on 
Windsor Terrace. We have seen the process 
in our boyhood, some twenty years later than 
the Sunday evening on which Miss Burney 
stood to attract notice in this “ Vanity 
Fair.” It was a curious scene. About 
five o’clock, carriage after carriage began to 
roll up the Castle hill. That hill was then a 
sort of street, with house after house, close up 
to the ugly barrack, called the Lodge, which 
Sir William Chambers had erected opposite the 
great southern gate of the Castle. That lodge 
was the seat of Fanny Burney’s griefs. It was 
separated from the road to the terrace by an 
euclosed lawn. The eastern terrace was the 
great point of attraction. Here the aspirants 
for royal smiles clustered on benches placed 
under the Castle windows, whilst the com- 
monalty were happy to get a seat on the low 
wall that looked down upon what was then a 
smooth turf; but nowa garden. There isa 
sudden hush ; a door is opened, and Majesty 
is seen descending the steps. The bands 
burst out with “God save the King!” the 
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multitude are uncovered. Fanny has not 
arrived quite in good time ; but she is brought 
with Lady Louisa Clayton, and a place is 
obtained. Up and down walk the King and 
Queen, and the Princesses, and the Equerries ; 
the crowd squeeze themselves into the nar- 
rowest space as they come, and close in after 
they have passed. Fanny is shy, and draws 
her hat over her face; she thinks her real 
errand will be suspected ; but her chaperon 
puts her forward. The King has his how 
d’ye do—and when did you come—and how 
long shall you stay—and when do you come 
again—and—happy little Burney—“ Pray, 
how goes on the Muse ?”—“Not at all, 
sir."—“No! But why? why not ?”— 
“T—I—I am afraid, sir."—‘ And why? of 
what ?”—and the King pokes his head under 
her hat—“Oh! she’s afraid.” Doctor Burney 
had no word—and he didn’t get the place. 

Itis the 7th of August of the same year— 
the birthday of the little Princess Amelia. 
All the royal family are “new dressed ;” 
people of distinction come to the terrace as to 
a drawing-room. Miss Burney, too—who is 
now one of the queen’s attendants—is new 
dressed ; and why should she not go to the 
terrace? She does go with Mrs. Delany. 
The King stops to speak to the good old lady 
—and he once or twice addresses her com- 
panion. The Queen—when her attendant 
catches her eye—expresses, by one look of 
surprise, that she ought not to have been 
there. Fanny, in a flutter, kisses the little 
Princess of three years’ old—and before the 
pone af distinction, too! In truth, Miss 

urney, you are much too impulsive ; three 
months have made a great difference in your 
position, which you rather fail to comprehend. 
A spiteful Quarterly Reviewer—who found 
out that you were five-and-twenty, and not 
seventeen, when you wrote “ Evelina ”—says, 
with the grandest of airs, that your chief, if 
not sole recommendations to the royal favour 
were your “literary merits,” aud your “ per- 
sonal manners!” No doubt, you presumed 
upon those qualities, sometimes—and it was 
long before you were aware that they were 
not wanted in your position. 

“ Literary merits” have not very often 
public recognition, and when a demonstration 
comes it is generally embarrassing. There 
was a time when Miss Burney, with the 
Montagues and Thrales about her, would 
have sate calmly in a box at the theatre, and 
received, without much blushing, a tribute to 
her reputation. She is now in the Equerries’ 
box—the balcony box—at one of the great 
theatres, in the front row ; the Royal Family 
and their suite immediately opposite. The 
second Lady of the Robes has been kindly 
permitted a few hours of relaxation. Miss 
Farren comes on to speak the epilogue to a 
new play. Fanny leans forward with her 
opera-glass, intent upon the graceful actress, 

here is a compliment to female writers, and 
she listens with breathless attention. What ? 
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Is it herself—who has been doomed to hear, 


from rude Mrs. Schwellenberg, that she “hates 
all novels ”—to whom these two lines apply ? 


“ Let sweet Cecilia gain your just applause, 
Whose every passion yields to Nature's laws.” 


The King raises his opera-glass to look at 
her, and laughs immoderately ; the Queen 
looks up too; the Princesses look ; the maids 
of honour look. Fanny puts up her fan, and 
sits back for the rest of the night. Popular 
applause—and that midnight “bell” when 
she returns to the palace ! 

We have read the “ Diary and Letters of 
Madame D’Arblay,” with a real feeling of || 

ity for her in those Miss Burney days at || 

indsor, and Kew, and Buckingham Palace. 
Never was a flattered and petted lady—the 
most successful writer of fiction in an age 
when authoresses were few—subjected to such 
bitter mortifications, as in those two or three 
years of her imprisonment in that waiting- 
maid life. "We see her restless shadow as she 
enters, with the royal cortége, an unbidden 
guest, into the halls of Nuneham ; no servant 
to show her to her room—no welcome—no 
offered refreshment. Plain Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg gives her a premonition when, with 
her own pretensions as Miss Burney, she tells 
the German lady that she had been introduced 
to Lord Harcourt at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s : 
—“O! it is thesame—that is nothing—when 
you go with the Queen, it is enough; they 
might be civil to you for that sake. You 
might go quite without no, what you call, 
fuss ; you might take no gown but what you 
go in; that is enough—you might have no 
servant—for what ? You might keep on your 
riding-dress. There is no need you might be 
seen. I shall do every thing I can to assist 
you to appear for nobody.” Literary merits, 
and personal manners !—put them up in 
lavender, Miss Burney; they will not wear 
well here with the new gown that the Queen 
gives you. 

It is the lst of January, 1787, and Fanny 
Burney is entering a wise resolve in her 
diary : “I opened the new year with what 
composure I could acquire. I considered it 
as the first year of my being settled in a per- 
manent situation, and made anew the best 
resolutions I was equal to forming, that I 
would do what I could to curb all spirit of 
repining, and to content myself calmly, unre- 
sistingly at least, with my destiny.” She has 
mistaken the real nature of the “ permanent 
situation.” It is no fault of hers that she is 
unfitted for it ; it is no fault of her royal bene- 
factors—for they wished to be so—that her 
promotion is degradation. Her destiny is an 
unnatural one, and she must repine. The 
habitués of a court have their own exclusive 
associations of rank and ambition, of fashion 
and parade, to console them for the incon- 
veniences of the “ honour ” in which they live. 
But the literary lady’s-maid—what sympathy 
has she? The Queen is <iubesoliadiig but 
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reserved ; the King has his what ? what? as 


he has with every one; the Princesses are 
affable ; the Equerries are polite ; celebrities, 
though of a somewhat heavy character, come 
sometimes to the tea-room—Mr. De Luc the 

eologist, Mr. Bryant the mythologist, and 

r. Herschel the astronomer. But she meets 
Thomas Warton, the poet, in a hasty walk, 
and she must turn a deaf ear to his raptures, 
for she dare not ask him to her room. No 
man must come there; no lady, not in the 
ermitted list. Her correspondence with 

adame de Genlis is forbidden. She is 
allowed to attend one day at the trial of 
Warren Hastings. Edmund Burke—a name 
that then stank in the court nostrils—espies 
her, and places himself by her side. Oh, 
Fanny, there are eyes upon you. You 
stammer as your old friend—the greatest 
man of his time—looks in your unaccustomed 
face with the familiar look of sincere affec- 
tion. The tie is broken. He is the same; 
but you must wear a mask. 

We see the shadow of Fanny Burney as 
illness gradually steals upon her. It must 
come. If she does not send that letter of 
resignation so often proposed, there will be a 


tear or two in the Lodge at Windsor, for the | 


little woman that was so clever and so pleasant, 
and yet so fidgetty and unhappy. What could 
have ailed her? She had “two new gowns 
and everything handsome” about her. The 


letter was sent; and Fanny soon grew well | 
at Norbury Park, and wrote “Camilla,” and | 


married a pleasant emigré, and had a cottage 
of her own in the lovely valley of the Mole, 
and died at near ninety. We hope she was 
more at home in a foreign land than in that 


ugly Lodge at Windsor, of which, most! 


happily, not a brick is left. 


WE, AND OUR MAN TOM. 
Geelong, 1851. 


Here we are all three ! 

When Mr. Rumble and myself had decided 
upon going to work as Emigrant Farmers, of 
course the first thing to be done was to find 
an eligible piece of land. After applying to 
the Government Land Office, and going to see 
every likely spot that we could hear of within 
twenty miles of Melbourne—the result being 
in every case disappointment—we went over 
to Geelong. Melbourne and Geelong are 
fifty miles asunder, on opposite sides of Port 
Philip Bay. 

We had some very pleasant excursions, 
principally on foot, through the country round 
Geelong; at last we were attracted to the 
spot upon which we are now settled. The 
grand drawback upon almost every place we 
visited was want of water. In Australia 
there are none of those clear, rippling streams, 
that glitter about the surface of an English 
landscape ; there are only a few, thinly scat- 
tered, deep, black, sluggish rivers, which in 
hot seasons dry up altogether, except where 
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there are deep holes. We are comparatively 
well off for water here, having only to go two 
miles to fetch it. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that we abide by this natural ar- 
rangement. Since the rainy season we have 
had plenty of water close at hand, in our 
reservoir or water-hole. 

Our choice having ultimately fallen upon a 
situation for our farm, distant a few miles 
from Geelong, at Mount Swardle, we settled 
about the land, and, in the next place, pro- 
ceeded to provide ourselves with that universal 
means of transport here—a bullock-dray, and 
its accompanying animals; also a man to 
drive. In the last respect we were parti- 
cularly fortunate. Tom is a treasure ; a very 
respectable fellow, the son of an English 
farmer, and has been out in the colony long 
enough to be quite handy at all the work 
required for the conversion of a wild piece 
of forest land into a well-cultivated farm. 

Having arrauged with a carpenter in 
Geelong for the building of our house, we 
started for the scene of our future labours. 
We took with us a dray-load of miscellaneous 
articles ; including provisions, axes, and other 
implements wherewith to clear the forest. 
Our labours for the first day or two were of 
a rather desultory kind; we occupied some 
time in deciding upon a good site for the 
house, and clearing it of trees. The situation 
chosen is upon the side of a little valley, 
fronting the west, and sheltered from the 
south winds ; which are apt to puff and blow 
here with alarming energy. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, we succeeded 
in bringing out from Geelong all the wood 
for the house with our four bullocks. 
On Thursday there occurred the Bush fire, 
of which I have already sent you some 
account. (See “ Household Words,” Vol. IIL, 
p. 523.) The house was completed, all but 
the chimney, by the Monday following ; 
and so we took possession of our future 
home. It is but one story high, and had 
originally only three rooms; but we have 
since added a fourth, and are about to add a 
fifth. We had another journey out to Geelong, 
to fetch bricks for the chimney : and when all 
was fairly finished, Mrs. Rumble came out 
from Melbourne to join her husband, and so 
our proper housekeeping began. Mr. Rumble 
and myself consider ourselves two of the 
hardest labourers in Port Philip. Always - 
excepting our man Tom. 

Our first great work, when we had com- 
fortably settled ourselves in our house and 
fenced in a large garden, was to enclose the 
whole of our land with a brush-fence. This 
we accomplished in three weeks, to the ad- 
miration of our neighbours: the fence being 
altogether a mile and a half long. I soon 
found it easy enough to buckle to work— 
real hard work, under the superintendence of 
Tom. Ican cut down a tree as well as if I 
had no other desire or duty in the world, 
and stick to such business for ten hours 
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aday. Without feeling tired at night, I am 
quite ready to sit down and play my con- 
certina for an hour or two; that is what I 
generally do every evening. 

As soon as our fencing was finished, we 
began the digging of a water-hole, that we 
might secure to ourselves a supply of water 
as soon as the rains set in. The position we 
chose for this very essential part of an Aus- 
tralian farm was in one corner of the garden, 
at the bottom of the valley on one s‘de of 
which the house is built. This water-hole is 
twelve feet in diameter, and thirteen feet 
deep. We three spent only four days in 
making it. The hole having been dug, we 
covered it in, and cut trenches from it up the 
sides of the valley, to catch all the water that 
runs down from the adjacent hills. So well 
planned are our water-works, that about an 
hour’s smart rain gave a supply of water that 
was not exhausted for a month. 

The first rain occurred about a month ago. 
I then opened my packet of seeds, and planted 
some of them ; such as cabbages and lettuces. 
They have all come up well. In addition to my 
own seeds, Mr. Rumble had brought others. 
Some of his peas are now three inches high. 
The winter is the grand season for vegetation 
here, At its commencement all the trees begin 
to shoot out, just as they do in England in the 
spring. About five weeks ago we began to clear 
a piece of ground for our crop of wheat. The 
land is by no means heavily timbered, few of 
the trees being more than two feet thick ; so 
that we have now cleared about fifteen acres, 
thirteen of which are already ploughed. The 
trees are not hewn down, but dug out by the 
roots : this is about the hardest work we do; 
but Mr. Rumble and I manage to clear the 
ground almost as fast as our man Tom 
can plough it. We expect to be able to 
sow about thirty acres of wheat this year ; 
which is considered excellent for the first crop. 

One of the things which, no doubt, has been 
very conducive to the restoration of my 
health, is the extraordinary change in my 
hours, We are always in bed at nine o’clock, 
and up at day-break. One morning we under- 
slept ourselves through mistaking the light 
of the moon for daylight. We rose and set to 
work in the garden, chopping firewood, and 
all that. We were just getting breakfast 
ready, when I happened to look at my watch, 
and found that it was then only a quarter 
past two in the morning. We went quietly 
to bed again, looking rather foolish. 

Our diet is not luxurious; its staple articles 
are damper and salt beef, with oceans of 
tea. This damper, which is so frequently 
mentioned in all works on Australia, I like 
extremely ; it is arr flour and water 
made into a paste and baked in the wood- 
ashes. We make it into cakes of two feet 
broad and four inches thick ; these are by no 
means heavy, but when properly made are 
just like bread ; only, I should think, more 
wholesome. 


I have not yet given you my notion of 
Australian scenery, nor of the towns of 
Melbourne and Geelong. To begin with 
Melbourne. The approach to it from the sea 
is not agreeable. ‘The steamer takes you 
from the ship’s side up six miles of the river 
Yarra-Yarra, which runs through a low 
swamp covered with small trees. As you 
come near the town, the banks are fringed 
with boiling-down establishments; which, , 
during the hot weather, emit an odour any- 
thing but welcome. The town itself is on a 
rising ground ; the streets are very wide, and 
quite straight, crossing each other at right 
angles. This arrangement is not picturesque. 
There is, however, in the streets of Mel- 
bourne, a pleasing variety in the appearance 
of the dwellings; you may see an obtrusive 
newly-built brick house, running out to 
claim as much of the street as the limit. of 
the proprietor’s land will permit ; next door 
to it, you may find, perhaps, an old wooden 
cottage shrinking bashfully into the street 
behind. Some of the shops are quite of 
London magnitude. 

Geelong is a fur prettier place than Mel- 
bourne. It is built close to the bay on mode- 
rately high ground; so that, from almost 
every part of it, you can see either over 
the bay, or far out into the country, just as 
you can in Edinburgh. It is laid out much in 
the same way as Melbourne, except that it has 
the advantage of a fine large market-square in 
the centre. Considering that it has only been 
eight years in existence, I may say that it 
is a large town. It supports a theatre. It 
contains English, Scotch, and Roman Catholic 
churches. In the Catholic church is the one 
thing that interests me in Geelong—a very 
well-toned organ. One evening I stood for 
half-an-hour outside the building, listening to 
the organist playing Adeste fideles. It was the 
first organ [ had heard since that Easter 
Sunday when you and I attended service in 
Westminster Abbey. 

On my first landing at Port Philip, I 
thought the country had an ugly aspect ; 
every thing looked so dry and burnt up—not 
a single blade of green grass was to be found 
anywhere ; and yet the trees are always 
green. One sort of tree, however, which is 
very common—the she-oak they call it—is 
never green} indeed, it has no leaves at all, 
but merely bunches of a sort of vegetable 
twine depending from the branches. It is 
the darkest and most sepulchral-looking tree 
ITever saw. I think some enterprising ceme- 
tery company might do well to introduce it 
into England. 

During our excursions round Melbourne, 
although none of them extended beyond 
twenty miles, I saw some wild forests, in 
which the trees were growing in such dense 
masses that you could often scarcely pass 
between the trunks, many rising sixty feet 
without a branch. This place was in the 
“ Stringy-bark Ranges,” so called from the 
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kind of trees there growing. The dreary 


appearance produced by the universal brown 
of the grass, was, however, nothing to that 
presented by the country round here after the 
oe Bush fire, in the beginning of this year. 

went to the top of our Mount Swardle a day 
or two afterwards, on purpose to have a look 
at the scene. On every side there was nothing 
but a great black plain—like a smooth pall ; 
the uniformity of black absorbing all the 
shadows which distinguish hills and valleys to 
the eye. 

One unpleasant fact about this country is 
the extraordinary number of malicious little | 
insects. First, there are the musquitoes, 
then there are countless varieties of ants—of| 
all sizes up to an inch in length ; the largest 
are, on account of their ferocity, appropriately 
named “colonial bulldogs.” Their bite is 
severe, as I can personally testify. In addi- 
tion we have centipedes; not to forget spiders | 
as large as the top of a tea-cup. 

In Australia there is nothing old ; no old 
castles or old houses. One hardly ever sees 
an old man or an old woman; and I don’t 
think the traditions of the natives ever extend | 
beyond the time of their grandfathers. Even 
the phrase “as old as the hills,” almost loses 
its point in Australia; many of them—our 
Mount Swardle for instance—being extinct 
volcanoes ; infants, geologically, not “above a 
thousand years or so old, 
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Wuoever has had the pleasure of studying | 
Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, must have 
dwelt with peculiar zest on the many illustra- 


tions of its doctrines which the author has 
drawn from the structure of the human body. 


Well do we remember with what a flutter of| 
surprise the professors and students of two | 
distinguished schools of medicine first learned | 
Arnott’s book, that atmospheric | 


from Dr. 
pressure is one of the forces by which the 
stability of the joints is secured ; and that in 
the knee joint, for instance, the articulating 


surfaces of the bones are pressed together by | 
a| excavating the Thames Tunnel was avowedly 


about sixty pounds’ weight of air. For 


a 


whole session teachers and pupils never tired | 


of talking about this wonderful discovery ; 
and endless were the experiments made on 
tortured cats and dogs, as well as upon the 


dead subject, to prove the truth of a proposi- | 


tion which ought to have been self-evident 


to men but moderately versed in na‘ural | 
philosophy. It was not that those learned | 


— and those earnest students had 
en previously unacquainted with the phe- 


nomenon of atmospheric pressure ; they knew | 


as well as Dr. Arnott that every square inch 
of the surface of the human body sustained 
its airy burthen of fifteen pounds; they knew 
as well as he, that between the articulating 
surfaces of bones there was no elastic medium 
interposed which could counteract that pres-| 
sure ; but, unlike him, they had not learned 


to put those two facts together, but had 
suffered them to roll about in their minds in 
unprofitable isolation, like the loose grains 
in a sportsman’s shot pouch. If it is a good 
thing for a man to know the extent of his 
own ignorance, on the other hand, it appears 
to us scarcely less desirable that he should be 
able to make out a true inventory of his know- 
ledge for the readier use thereof. “ Happy 
the man who knows what he knows,” exclaims 
the seutentious Jacotot. 

Dr. .Arnott’s work was soon followed 
by an essay from the pen of the late Sir 
Charles Bell, entitled “Animal Mechanics.” 
| It is strange that the example of these 
writers has hitherto incited few inquirers, 
if any, to follow them upon this new field 
lof study. New it is, at least in modern 
times; for since the extinction of what 
may be called the Mechanical School of 
Physiology, of which the last eminent repre- 
| sentative, Baglivi, died in i706, scarcely any 
| anatomist had thought of comparing the facts 
‘revealed by the scalpel with the principles of 
| physical statics and dynamics. Even now it 
is but just beginning to be acknowledged that 
| the cultivators of biological and of ‘physical 
S| science—or, in other words, of that which 
relates to living and that which relates 
to dead matter—are too often content to 
|remain more or less ignorant, to their great 
mutual detriment, each of the subjects of the 
other's speculations. Hence comes defective 
knowledge on both sides, now and then 
| clumsily “pieced out with conjectures caught 
up, wrong end foremost, ia wild adventurous 
|forays across the common border. Science 
suffers from this want of reciprocal commerce 
between its votaries. The arts, too, are de- 
|prived of many useful inventions, which a 
more intimate knowledge of animated nature 
might suggest to men of constructive in- 
genuity. It is not unlikely that the inventor 
of the ball and socket joint, whcever he may 
have been, derived the ideas, though it were 
even unconsciously, from the articulation of 
the thigh bone of a quadruped, or of man with 
the haunch. The celebrated shield used in 


imitated by Mr. Brunel, from the headpiece 
of a species of worm that burrows under the 
silt at the bottom of rivers. 

Most of the mechanical principles exhibited 
in bones have been elucidated by Arnott and 
Bell ; but a very interesting part of the 
subject has wholly escaped their notice. They 
have shown, for instance, that sundry advan- 
tages result from the hollowness of the long 
bones of the limbs ; that it affords not only an 
ampler surface for the attachment of muscles, 
but also increase of strength without increase 
of weight. The strength of a cylinder of 
given length and material is exactly in propor- 
tion to its diameter, and if the mass remain 
the same, the diameter can be increased only 
by making the cylinder hollow. In fact, it is 
‘only a certain thickness of the outer ring that 
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resists fracture; the central portion con- 
tributes nothing to the amount of that resist- 
ance. The force which tends to break any 
straight bar, compresses the particles on one 
side and distends those on the opposite side ; 
hence, a very slight notch in the under surface 
of a transverse beam supporting a heavy 
weight in the middle, may be sufficient to 
cause its destruction. If the beam be arched 
with its convexity downwards, the danger is 
greatly increased ; if, on the other hand, the 
convexity be upwards, the aan;** vanishes, 
for then the incumbent weight tends to com- 
press both surfaces alike. A plain cylinder is 
manifestly weaker than one of similar dimen- 
sions with superadded ribs or flutings ; and 
lastly, the power of resistance may be in- 
creased by widening the surface liable to com- 
pression and augmenting its density, lengthen- 
ing the transverse diameter in the direction 
of the probable line of fracture, and providing 
for the greater cohesiveness of the side liable 
to disruption. All these contrivances are ex- 
emplified in the long bones, They are not 
quite cylindrical (though so called), but have 
a more or less flattened surface on one side, 
and opposite to this a longitudinal projecting 
ridge or spine. They appear as if slightly 
twisted round their own axis, the effect of 
which is, that the broad surfaces and the 
longitudinal spines present themselves in the 
most advantageous positions to resist the 
strain of the adjacent muscles, To the same 
end, they are sometimes considerably arched 
from one extremity to the other, as in the 
instance of the human thigh bone. The 
density and hardness of their surface vary in 
different parts, and are always greatest where 
those qualities are most needed. 

So much we find set forth in detail by 
Arnott and Bell ; but no writer has assigned 
any satisfactory reason for the fact, that the 
long tones of man and of quadrupeds are 
filled with marrow. What may be the use of 
this substance is a question which remains for 
us to solve. It is one which, as Mr. Ephraim 
Jenkinson observes of the cosmogony and the 
creation of the world, has puzzled philosophers 
in all ages. Anatomical writers have long 
given it up in despair, or have contented 
themselves with the unmeaning conclusion, 
that the marrow is there for no very par- 
ticular use, but simply as a light material to 
fill up vacant space. Assuredly, nature’s 
workmanship is never disgraced by any such 
superfluous cobbling. Our solution of the 

uestion is, that the marrow serves to increase 
the rigidity of the bone, by acting as a medium 
through which the strength of every part of 
its containing walls is simultaneously exerted 
to resist an excessive strain at any one point. 

It is a well-known principle of hydrostatics, 
that a pressure exerted on any part of a mass 
of fluid is immediately propagated through 
every other portion. Ifa tightly fitting tube, 
furnished with a piston, the surface of which 
measures, say one square inch, be inserted 
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into the head of a full cask, and if a weight of 
ten pounds be laid on the piston rod, that 
pressure will not be transmitted solely to 
the inch of surface at the bottom which cor- 
responds to the column of fluid directly under 
the piston, but every inch of the interior sur- 
face of the cask, top and sides as well as 
bottom, will have to bear an additional pres- 
sure of ten pounds. If any one of them is 
unable to withstand that additional pres- 
sure, the cask will burst ; if they are all able 
to do so, the top, sides, and bottom of the 
cask will react against the pressure, so that 
the equilibrium will be maintained, and the 
piston cannot descend. Now, marrow consists 
of a delicate network of cellular tissue, and of 
a fine oil which occupies its interstices, and 
we may consider it practically as a fluid 
filling a narrow, elongated, little cask. The 
cavity in which it is confined is nearly cylin- 
drical, whatever be the irreguiarities of form 
on the outer surface of the bone. ‘The 
shape of such a cavity cannot be altered 
without diminishing its capacity, and conse- 
quently compressing its contents. But such 
alteration and such compression must neces- 
sarily take place before the bone can break or 
even bend considerably ; and, in consequence 
of the hydrostatic law above stated, the ten- 
dency to this compression at anyone or more 
points will be resisted by the cohesive force of 
every other point in the bony case. 

The hollows in the bones of birds of flight 
are filled not with marrow but with air, 
whereby the specific gravity of the whole 
body is diminished. These air cavities are 
also in a measure supplementary to the lungs, 
and help to furnish the muscles with that 
large supply of aérated blood which their 
rapid aebuiianetn action demands. Besides 
these two functions, the air in the bones fulfils 
a third also, analogous to that which we have 
ascribed to marrow. Air, being an elastic 
fluid, is less capable than oil of resisting pres- 
sure ; but that confined air can yet impart 
considerable rigidity to the walls of its 
chamber, any one may easily convince himself 
by handling a blown bladder or gut, such as is 
used by sausage-makers, The inferior stiffness 
of a bird’s bones is no doubt compensated for 
by the low specific gravity which imposes so 
much the less strain on the skeleton. 

May we not hope to see the principle of 
these beautiful natural contrivances applied 
to a variety of useful purposes in art? We 
think we may. Nevertheless there are certain 
difficulties which we must not overlook. To 
shut up air in cases, whether flat, tubular, or 
of any other form, is a simple matter enough ; 
but it is not quite so easy a thing as it may 
seem to fill a tube with a liquid so that it 
shall contain no air, and then to seal the tube 
hermetically in such a manner that the sealed 
end shall be as strong as any other part to 
resist a disruptive force from within. We must 
also bear in mind how dissimilarly solids 
and liquids expand and contract under the 
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influence of heat and cold. In the living 
subject marrow and bone remain constantly 
at the same temperature. An imitation of 
+hem in water and iron would be ill-fitted for 
enduring great alternations of heat and cold. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Dourine the last reign, the pa of 
Wickliffe against the pride and cunning of 
the Pope and all his men, had made a great 
noise in England. Whether the new King 
wished to be in favour with the priests, or 
whether he hoped, by pretending to be very 
religious, to cheat Heaven itself into the belief 
that he was not an usurper, I don’t know. 
Both suppositions are likely enough. It is 
certain that he began his reign by making a 
strong show against the followers of Wickliffe, 
who were called Lollards, or heretics— 
although his father, John of Gaunt, had been 
of that way of thinking, as he himself had 
been more than suspected of being. It is 
no less certain that he first established in 
England the detestable and atrocious custom, 
brought from abroad, of burning those people 
as a punishment for their opinions. It was 
the importation into England of one of the 
practices of what was called the Holy Inqui- 
sition: which was the most wrholy and the 
most infamous tribunal that ever disgraced 
mankind, and made men more like demons 
than followers of Our Saviour. 

No real right to the crown, as you know, was 
in this King. Edward Mortimer, the young 
Earl of March—who was only eight or nine 
years old, and who was descended from the 
Duke of Clarence, the elder brother of 
Henry’s father—was, by succession, the real 
heir to the throne. However, he got his son 
declared Prince of Wales; and, obtaining 
possession of the young Earl of March and 
his little brother, kept them in confinement 
(but not severely) in Windsor Castle. He 
then required the Parliament to decide what 
was to be done with the deposed King, who 
was quiet enough, and who only said that 
he hoped his cousin Henry would be “a good 
lord” to him. The Parliament replied that 
they would recommend his being kept in some 
secret place where the people could not 
resort, and where his friends should not be 
admitted to see him. Henry accordingly 

assed this sentence upon him, and it now 

egan to be pretty clear to the nation that 
Richard the Second would not live very long. 

It was a noisy Parliament, as it was an un- 
principled one, and the Lords quarrelled so 
violently among themselves as to which of 
them had been loyal and which disloyal, and 
which consistent and which inconsistent, that 
forty gauntlets are said to have been thrown 
upon the floor at one time as challenges to 
as many battles: the-truth being that they 
were all false and base together, and had 
been, at one time with the old King, and at 
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another time with the new one, and seldom 
true for any length of time to any one. They 
soon began to plot again. A conspiracy was 
formed to invite the King to a tournament at 
Oxford, and then to take him by surprise and 
kill him. This murderous enterprise, which 
was agreed upon at secret meetings in the 
house of the Abbot of Westminster, was be- | 
trayed by the Earl of Rutland—one of the | 
conspirators. The King, instead of going to | 
the tournament or staying at Windsor (where | 
the conspirators suddenly went, on finding | 
themselves discovered with the hope of seizing 
him), retired to London, proclaimed them all 
traitors, and advanced upon them with a | 
great force. They retired into the west of | 
England, proclaiming Richard King ; but, the 
people rose against them, and they were all 
slain. Their treason hastened the death of 
the deposed monarch, Whether he was killed 
by hired assassins, or whether he was starved 
to death, or whether he refused food on hear- || 
ing of his brothers being killed (who were in 
that plot) is very doubtful. He met his death 
somehow ; and his body was publicly shown 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral with only the lower 
part of the face uncovered. . I can scarcely 
doubt that he was killed by the King’s orders, 

The French wife of the miserable Richard 
was now only ten years old ; and, when her 
father, Charles of France, heard of her mis- 
fortunes and of her lonely condition in 
England, he went mad : as he had several times 
done before, during the last five or six years. 
The French Dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon 
took up the poor girl’s cause, without caring 
much about it, but on the chance of getting 
something out of England. The people of 
Bourdeaux, who had a sort of superstitious 
attachment to the memory of Richard, because 
he was born there, swore by the Lord that he 
had been the best man in all his kingdom— 
which was going rather far—and promised to 
do great things against the English. Never- | 
theless, when they came to consider that they, 
and the whole people of France, were ruined 
by their own nobles, and that the English 
rule was much the better of the two, they 
cooled down again; and the two dukes, 
although they were very great men, could do 
nothing without them. Then, began nego- 
ciations between France and England for the 
sending home to Paris of the poor little 
Queen with all her jewels and her fortune of 
two hundred thousand francs in gold. The 
King was quite willing to restore the young 
lady, and even the jewels; but he said he 
really could not part with the money. So, 
at last she was safely deposited at Paris with- 
out her fortune, and then the Duke of Bur- 
gundy (who was cousin to the French King) 
began to quarrel with the Duke of Orleans 
(who was brother to the French King) about 
the whole matter ; and those two dukes made 
France even more wretched than ever. 

As the idea of conquering Scotland was still 
popular at home, the King marched to the 
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river —_ and demanded homage of the King | 
of Scotland. This being refused; he advanced | 
to Edinburgh, but did little there; for, his 
army being in want of provisions, and the 
Scotch being very careful to hold him in 
check without giving battle, he was obliged 
to retire. It is to his immortal honour that 
in this sally he burnt no villages and 
slaughtered no people, but was particularly 
caretul that his army should be merciful and 
harmless. It was a great example ir those 
ruthless times, 

A war among the border people of England 
and Scotland went on for twelve months, and 
then the Earl of Northumberland, the noble- 
man who had helped Henry to the crown, 
began to rebel against him—probably because 
nothing that Henry could do for him would 
satisfy his extravagant expectations. There 
was a certain Welsh gentleman, named OwEN 
GLENDOWER, who had been a student in 
one of the Inns of Court, and had afterwards 
been in the service of the late King, whose 
Welsh property was taken from him by a} 
powerful lord related to the present King, who 
was his neighbour. Appealing for redress, 
and getting none, he took up arms, was made | 
an outlaw, and declared himself sovereign of 
Wales. He pretended to be a magician ; and 
|| not only were the Welsh people stupid enough 
| to believe him, but, even Henry believed him 
| too; for, making three expeditions into Wales, 
|, and being three times driven back by the 
| wildness of the country, the bad weather, 
| and the skill of Glendower, he thought he was 
|| defeated by the Welshman’s magic arts. How- 
ever, he took Lord Grey and Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, prisoners, and allowed the relatives 
of Lord Grey to ransom him, but would not 
extend such favour to Sir Edmund Mortimer. 
Now, Henry Percy, called Horspur, son of 
| the Earl of Northumberland, who was married 
|| to Mortimer’s sister, is supposed to .have 
| taken offence at this; and, therefore, in con- 
junction with his father and some others, 
| to have joined Owen Glendower, and risen 
against Henry. It is by no means clear 
that this was the real cause of the con- 
| spiracy ; but perhaps it was made the pretext. 
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It was formed, and was very powerful; 
including Scroor, Archbishop of York, and 
the Eart oF Dova.as, a powerful and brave 
Scottish nobleman. The King was prompt 
and active, and the two armies met at 
Shrewsbury. 

There were about fourteen thousand men 
in each. The old Earl of Northumberland 
being sick, the rebel forces were led by his 
son. The King wore plain armour to deceive 
the enemy ; and four noblemen, with the same 
object, wore the royal arms. The rebel charge 
was so furious, that every one of those gen- 
tlemen was killed, the royal standard was 
beaten down, and the young Prince of Wales 
was severely wounded in the face. But, he 
was one of the bravest and best soldiers that 
ever lived, and he fought so well, and the 
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King’s troops were so encouraged by his bold 
example, that they rallied immediately, and cut 
the enemy’s forces all to pieces. Hotspur 
was killed by an arrow in the brain, and the 
rout was so complete that the whole rebellion 
was struck down by this one blow. The Earl 
of Northumberland surrendered himself soon 
after hearing of the death of his son, and 
received a pardon for all his offences. 

There were some lingerings of rebellion 
yet: Owen Glendower being retired to Wales, 
and a preposterous story being spread among 
the ignorant people that King Richard was 
still alive. How they could have believed 
such nonsense it is difficult to imagine ; but 
they certainly did suppose that the Court fool 
of the late King, who was something like 
him, was he, himself; so that it seemed as if, 
after giving so much trouble to the country 
in his life, he was doomed still to trouble it 
after his death. This was not the worst. 
The young Earl of March and his brother 
were stolen out of Windsor castle. Being re- 
taken, and being found to have been spirited 
away by one Lady Spencer, she accused 
her own brother, that Earl of Rutiand who 
was in the former conspiracy and was now 
Duke of York, of being in the plot. For this 
he was ruined in fortune, though not put to 
death ; and then another plot arose among 
the old Earl of Northumberland, some other 
lords, and that same Scroop, Archbishop of 
York, who was with the rebels before. These 
conspirators caused a writing to be posted on 
the church doors, aceusing the King of a 
variety of crimes ; but, the King being eager 
and vigilant to oppose them, they were all 
taken, a. dthe Archbishop was executed. This 
was the very first time that a great churchman 
had been slain by the law in England; but 
the King was resolved that it should be done, 
and done it was, 

The next most remarkable event of this 
time was the seizure, by Henry; of the heir to 
the Scottish throne—James, a boy of nine 
years old. He had been put aboard-ship by 
his father, the Scottish King Robert, to save 
him from the designs of his uncle, when, 
on his way to France, he was accidentally 
taken by some English cruisers. He remained 
a prisoner in England for nineteen years, 
and became in his prison a student and a 
famous poet. 

With the exception ot occasional troubles 
with the Welch and with the French, the 
rest of King Henry’s reign was quiet enough. 
But, the King was far from happy, and pro- 
bably was troubled in his conscience by 
knowing that he had usurped the crown, 
and had occasioned the death of his miserable 
cousin. The Prince of Wales, though brave 
and generous, is said to have been wild and 
dissipated, and even to have drawn his sword 
on GascorenyE, the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, because he was firm in dealing impar- 
tially with one of his dissolute companions. 
Upon this the Chief Justice is said to have 
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ordered him immediately to prison; the 
Prince of Wales is said to have submitted 
with a good grace ; and the King is said to 
have exclaimed, “ Happy is the monarch who 
has so just a judge, and a son so willing to 
obey the laws.” This is all — doubtful, and 
so is another story (of which Shakespeare has 
made beautiful use), that the Prince once 
took the crown out of his father’s chamber 
as he was sleeping, and tried it on his own 
head. 

The King’s health sank more and more, he 
became subject to violent eruptions on the face 
and to bad epileptic fits, and his spirits sank 
every day. At last, as he was praying before 
the shrine of St. Edward at Westminster 
Abbey, he was seized with a terrible fit, and 
was carried into the Abbot’s chamber, where 
he presently died. This was on the twentieth 
of March, 1413, in the forty-seventh year of his 
age, and the fourteenth of his reign. He was 
buried in Canterbury Cathedral. He had 
been twice married, and had, by his first wife, 
a family of four sons and two daughters. 
Considering his duplicity before he came to 
the throne, his unjust seizure of it, and, above 
all, his making that monstrous law for the 
burning of what the priests called heretics, 
he was a reasonably good King, as kings went. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Tue Prince of Wales began his reign like a 
generous and honest man. He set the young 
Earl of March, free ; he restored their estates 
and their honours to the Percy family, who 
had lost them by their rebellion against his 
father ; he ordered the imbecile and unfor- 
tunate Richard to be honourably buried 
ooeees the Kings of En-iand; and he dis- 
missed all his wild compax.ions, with assurances 
that they should not want, if they would 
resolve to be steady, faithful, and true. 

Itis much easier to burn men than to burn 
their opinions ; and those of the Lollards were 
spreading every day. The Lollards were re- 
presented by the priests—probably falsely for 
the most part—to entertain treasonable 
desigus against the new King; and Henry, 
suffering himself to be worked upon by these 
representations, sacrificed his friend Sir John 
Oldcastle, the Lord Cobham to them, after 
trying in vain to convert him by arguments. 
He was declared guilty, as the head of the 
sect, and sentenced to the flames; but, he 
escaped from the Tower before the day of 
execution (postponed for fifty days by the 
King himself), and summoned the Lollards 
to meet him near London on a certain day. 
So the priests told the King, at least. I 


doubt whether there was any conspiracy | 


beyond such as was got up by their agents. 
On the day appointed, instead of five-and- 
twenty thousand men, under the command 


of Sir John Oldcastle, in the meadows of | 


(Conducted by 


trappings to his horses, and a pair of gilt 
spurs in his breast—expecting to be made a 
knight next day by Sir John, and so to gain 
the right to wear them—but there was no Sir 
John, nor did anybody give any information 
respecting him, though the King offered great 
rewards for such intelligence. Thirty of these 
unfortunate Lollards were hanged and drawn 
immediately, and were then burnt, galiows 
and all; and the various prisons in and 
around London were crammed full of others, 
Some of these unfortunate men made various 
confessions of treasonable designs ; but, such 
confessions were easily got, under torture and 
the fear of fire, and are very little to be 
trusted. To finish the sad story of Sir John 
Oldcastle at once, I may mention that he 
escaped into Wales, and remained there, 
safely, for four years. When discovered by 
Lord Powis, it is very doubtful if he would 
have been taken alive—so great was the old 
soldier’s bravery—if a miserable old woman 
had not come behind him and broken his 
legs with a stool. He was carried to London 
in a horse litter, was fastened by an iron 
chain to a gibbet, and so roasted to death. 

To make the state of France as plain as I 
ean in a few words, I should tell you that the 
Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of Burgundy, 
commonly called “John without fear,” had 
had a grand reconciliation of their quarrel in 
the last reign, and had appeared to be in 
quite a heavenly state of mind. Immediately 
after which, on a Sunday, in the public streets 
of Paris, the Duke of Orleans was murdered 
by a party of twenty men, set on by the Duke 
of Burgundy—according to his own deliberate 
confession. The widow of King Richard had | 
been married in France to the eldest son of 
the Duke of Orleans. The poor mad Kin 
was quite powerless to help his daughter, an 
the Duke of Burgundy became the real 
master of France. Isabella dying, her husband 
(Duke of Orleans since the death of his 
father) married the daughter of the Count of | 
Armagnac, who, being a much abler man than 
his young son-in-law, headed his party : thence 
called after him Armagnacs, Thus, France was 
now in this terrible condition, that it had in 
it the party of the King’s son, the Dauphin 
Louis ; the party of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who was the father of the Dauphin’s ill-used 
wife ; and the party of the Armagnacs; all 
hating each other ; all fighting together ; all 
composed of the most depraved nobles that 
the earth has ever known ; and all tearing 
unhappy France to pieces. 

The late King had watched these dis- 
sensions from England, sensible (like the 
French people) that no enemy of France 
could injure her more than her own nobility. 
The present King now advanced a claim to 
the French throne. His demand being, of 
course, refused, he reduced his proposal to a 


St. Giles, the King found only eighty men, | certain large amount of French territory, and 
and no Sir John at all. There was, in another | to demanding the French princess, Catherine, 


place, an addle-headed brewer, who had gold 





in marriage with a fortune of two millions of 
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golden crowns. He was offered less territory 
and fewer crowns, and no princess ; but he 
called his ambassadors home and prepared for 
war. Then, he proposed to take the princess 
with one million of crowns. The French 
Court replied that he should have the 
rincess with two hundred thousand crowns 
ess ; he said this would not do (he had never 
seen the princess in his life), and assembled 
his army at Southampton. There was a short 
lot at home just at that time, for deposing 
Sion, and making the Earl of March king ; 
but, the conspirators were all speedily con- 
demned and executed, and the King em- 
barked for France. 

It is dreadful to observe how long a bad 
example will be followed; but, it is en- 
couraging to know that a good example is 
never thrown away. ‘The King’s first act on 
disembarking at the mouth of the river Seine, 
three miles froma Harfleur, was to imitate 
his father, and to proclaim his solemn orders 
that the lives and property of the peaceable 
inhabitants should be respected on pain of 
death. It is agreed by French writers, to 
his lasting renown, that even while his} 
soldiers were suffering the greatest distress 
from want of food, these commands were 
rigidly obeyed. 

With an army in all of thirty thousand 
men, he besieged the town of Harfleur both | 
by sea and land for five weeks ; at the end 
of which time the town surrendered, and the 
inhabitants were allowed to depart with only 
five-pence each, and a part of their clothes. 
All the rest of their possessions was divided 
amongst the English army. But, that army 
suffered so much, in spite of its successes, 
from disease and privation, that it was 
already reduced one half. Still, the Kin 
was determined not to retire until he had | 
struck a greater blow. Therefore, against | 
the advice of all his counsellors, he moved on 
with his little force towards Calais. When 
he came up to the river Somme he was unable 
to cross, in consequence of the ford being | 
fortified ; and, as the English moved up the 
left bank of the river looking for a crossing, 
the French, who had brokeu all the bridges, 
moved up the right bank, watching them, and 
waiting to attack them when they should try 
to pass it. At last the English found a 
crossing and got safely over. The French! 
held a council of war at Rouen, resolved to 
give the English battle, and sent heralds to | 
King Henry to know by which road he was! 
going. “By the road that will take me 
straight to Calais!” said the King, and sent 
them away with a present of a hundred 
crowns. 

The English moved on, until they beheld 
the French, and then the King gave orders 
to form in line of battle. The French not 
coming on, the army broke up after remain- 
ing in battle array till night, and got good 
rest and refreshment at a neighbouring 
village. The French were now all lying in 
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another village, through which they knew 


the English must pass. They were resolved 
that the English should begin the battle. The 
English had no means of retreat, if their King 
had had any such intention ; and so the two 
armies passed the night, close together. 

To understand these armies well, you must 
bear in mind that the immense French 
army had, among its notable persons, almost 
the whole of that wicked nobility, whose 
debauchery had made France a desert ; and so 
besotted were they by pride, and by contempt 
for the common people, that they had scaregly 
any bowmen (if indeed they had any at all) 
in their whole enormous number: which, 
compared with the English army, was at least 
as six to one. For these proud fools had said 
that the bow was not a fit weapon for knightly 
hands, and that France must be defended by 
gentlemen only, We shall see, presently, 
what hand the gentlemen made of it 

Now, on the English side, among the little 
force, there was a good proportion of men who 
were not gentlemen by any means, but who 
were good stout archers for all that. Among 
them, in the morning—having slept little at 
night, while the French were carousing and 
making sure of victory—the King rode, on a 
grey horse ; wearing on his head a helmet of 
shining steel, surmounted by a crown of gold, 
sparkling with precious stones ; and bearing 
over his armour, embroidered together, tlie 
arms of England and the arms of France. 
The archers looked at the shining helmet 
and the crown of gold and the sparkling 
jewels, and admired them all; but, what 
they admired most was the King’s cheerful 
face, and his bright blue eye, as he told 
them that, for himself, he had made up 
his mind to conquer there or to die there, 
and that England should never have a 
ransom to pay for him. There was one brave 
knight who chanced to say that he wished 
some of the many gallant gentlemen and 
good soldiers, who were then idle at home 
in England, were there to increase their 
numbers. But the King told him that, 
for his part, he did not wish for one more 
man. “The fewer we have,” said he, “the 
greater will be the honour we shall win!” 
His men, being now all in good heart, were 
refreshed with bread and wine, and heard 
prayers, and waited quietly for the French. 
The King waited for the French, because 
they were drawn up thirty deep (the little 
English force was only three deep) on very ° 
difficult and heavy ground ; and he knew that 
when they moved, there must be some con- 
fusion. 

As they did not move, he sent off two 
parties :—one, to lie concealed in a wood on 
the left of the French : the other, to set fire to 
some houses behind the French after the battle 
should be begun. This was scarcely done, 
when three of the proud French gentlemen, 
who were to defend their country without any 
help from the base peasants, came riding out, 
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calling upon the English to surrender. The 
King warned those gentlemen himself to 
retire with all speed if they cared for their 


| lives, and ordered the English banners to ad- 


vance. Upon that, Sir Thomas Erpingham, a 
great English general, who commanded the 
archers, threw his truncheon into the air, joy- 
fully ; and all the English men, kneeling down 
upon the ground and biting it as if they took 

ession of the countiy, rose up with a great 
shout and fell upon the French. 

Every archer was furnished with a great 
stake tipped with iron; and his orders were, 
to thrust this stake into the ground, to 
discharge his arrow, and then to fall back, 
when the French horsemen came on. As 
the haughty French gentlemen, who were 
to break the English archers and utterly 
destroy them with their knightly lances, came 
riding up, they were received with such a 
blinding storm of arrows, that they broke 
and turned. Horses and men rolled over 
one another, and the confusion was terrific. 
Those who rallied and charged the archers 
got among the stakes on slippery and boggy 
ground, and were so bewildered that the 
English archers—who wore no armour and 
even took off their leathern coats to be more 
active—cut them to pieces, root and branch. 
Only three French horsemen got within the 
stakes, and those were instantly despatched. 
All this time the dense French army, being 
in armour, were sinking knee-deep into the 
mire ; while the light English archers, half- 
naked, were as fresh and active asif they were 
fighting on a marble floor. But now, the 
second division of the French coming to the 
relief of the first, closed up in a firm mass ; 
the English, headed by the King, attacked 
them ; and the deadliest part of the battle 
began. The King’s brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, was struck down, and numbers of 
the French surrounded him ; but, King Henry, 
standing over the body, fought like a lion 
until they were beaten off. Presently, came 
up a band of eighteen French knights, 
bearing the banner of a certain French lord, 
who had sworn to kill or take the English 
King. One of them struck him such a 
blow with a battle-axe that he reeled and fell 
upon his knees ; but, his faithful men, imme- 
diately closing round him, killed every one 
of those eighteen knights, and so that French 
lord never kept his oath. The French Duke 
of Alengon, seeing this, made a desperate 
charge, and cut his way close up to the Royal 
Standard of England. He beat down the 
Duke of York, who was standing near it; 
and, when the King came to his rescue, 
struck off a piece of the crown he wore. 
But, he never struck another blow in this 
world; for, even as he was in the act of 
saying who he was, and that he surrendered 
to the King ; and even as the King stretched 
out his hand to give him a safe and honourable 
acceptance of the offer ; he fell dead, pierced 


by innumerable wounds, 








The death of this nobleman decided the 
battle. The third division of the French 
army, which had never struck a blow yet, and 
which was, in itself, more than double the 
whole English power, broke and fled. At 
this time of the fight, the English, who as 
yet had made no prisoners, began to take 
them in immense numbers, and were still 
occupied in doing so, or in killing those who 
would not surrender, when a great noise 
arose in the rear of the French—their flying 
banners were seen to stop—and King Henry, 
supposing a great reinforcement to have 
arrived, gave orders that all the prisoners 
should be put to death. As soon, however, 
as it was found that the noise was only 
occasioned by a body of plundering peasants, 
the terrible massacre was stopped. Then 
King Henry called to him the French herald, 
and asked him to whom the victory belonged. 
The herald replied, “'To the King of England.” 
“ We have not made this havoc and slaughter,” 
said the King. “It is the wrath of Heaven 
on the sins of France. What is the name of 
that castle yonder?” The herald answered 
him, “My lord, it is the castle of Azincourt.” 
Said the King, “ From henceforth this battle 
shall be known to posterity, by the name of 
the battle of Azincourt.” Our English histo- 
rians have made it Agincourt ; but, under 
that name, it will ever be famous in English 
annals, 

The loss upon the French side was enor- 
mous. Three Dukes were killed, two more 
were taken prisoners, seven Counts were killed, 
three more were taken prisoners, and ten 
thousand knights and gentlemen were slain 
upon the field. The English loss amounted 
to sixteen hundred men, among whom were 
the Duke of York and the Earl of Suffolk. 

War is adreadful thing ; and it is appalling 
to know how the English were obliged, next 
morning, to kill those prisoners mortally 
wounded, who yet writhed in agony upon the 
ground ; how the dead upon the French side 
were stripped by their own countrymen and 
countrywomen, and afterwards buried in great 
pits ; how the dead upon the English side 
were piled up in a great barn, and how their 
bodies and the barn were all burned together. 
It is in such things, and in many more much 
too horrible to relate, that the real desolation 
and wickedness of war consist. Nothing can 
make war otherwise than horrible. But the 
dark side of it was little thought of and soon 
forgotten ; and it cast no shade of trouble on 
the English people, except on those who had 
lost friends or relations in the fight. They 
welcomed their King home with shouts of re- 
joicing, and plunged into the water to bear him 
ashore on their shoulders, and flocked out in 
crowds to welcome him in every town through 
which he passed, and hung rich carpets and 
tapestries out of the windows, and strewed 
the streets with flowers, and made the foun- 
tains run with wine, as the great field of 
Agincourt had run with blood. 
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